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An. entirely new Balance. First class finish 
and adjustment. Designed to maintain sensitivity 
over a long life. New type of double arrestment. 

Capacity 200 grms. Sensitivity 0.1 mg. 


Made in our workshops at Widnes 


Full particulars on application. 


J. W. TOWERS & CO. LTD. 


SCIENTIFIC. APPARATUS AND PURE CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office 


MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL 
44. Chapel Se. Saiford, 3 wie 134, Brownlow Hill 
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EQUIPMENT »y 


% High output Disintegrators, built on % Pneumatic drying & conveying plant, 
improved and efficient principles. Exhauster Fans, Air Filters, Dust 

te High Efficiency Air Separators or extraction plants. a 
classifiers for producing fine materials *%& All types of general grinding plant. 
without the use of screens, dressers % Complete pulverised fuel installa- 


or sieves. tions. 


Write for particulars to: 
py 
fa NJ 


ead EDGAR ALLEN & CO., LTD.) 
IMPERIAL STEEL WORKS - - - SHEFFIELD, 9 











DRUMS “SIMPLICITY © 





HEAVY TYPE LAND AND MARINE TYPES 
THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
CYCLOPS ENGINEERING SIMPLE ACTION 


CO. LTD. 
KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


VICTORIA CRESCENT 
ot. BURTON-ON-TRENT = S’ciois 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 
AND NANCHESTER 
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PLANTS FOR DIRECT PRODUCTION OF CONCEN- 
TRATED NITRIC ACID, 


WEAK NITRIC ACID PRODUCTION PLANTS, 
NITRIC ACID CONCENTRATION PLANTS, 


SULPHURIC ACID PRODUCTION, CONCENTRATION 
AND RECOVERY PLANTS, 


ELECTROLYSERS, 

PLANTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SYNTHESIS GASES, 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS, 

BY-PRODUCT RECOVERY PLANTS, 

PLANTS FOR GAS COOLING AND SEPARATION, 
TOWER GAS PURIFYING PLANTS, 

HIGH TEMPERATURE HEATING SYSTEMS, 

SOLVENT RECOVERY PLANTS, 


PLANTS FOR THE TREATMENT OF VEGETABLE, 
ANIMAL AND MARINE OILS AND FATS, 


HIGH CAPACITY DRYING PLANTS. 





Yo are invited to take advantage of the assistance 
which our specialist staff of chemists and engineers 
can offer in the solution of your problems. 





BAMAG LIMITED 


Universal House, 
Telephone : : Telegrams : 
Sloane 9282 60, Buckingham Palace Road, ~~ eg 


(8 lines) Lond 
zis LONDON, S.W.1 oneon 
ON WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY LISTS 
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| 40 years’ experience | 
enables us to supply 


RUBBER FRICTION 
SURFACE BELTING 


and 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES | 
of- | 


Superlative Quality 
LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


| 

| 
FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 
HARRIS & Co. Ltd. a | 
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FILTER ~ 
cHuciBLES) ROYAL WORCESTER 


LABORATORY 
PORCELAIN 


are now available in several sizes, but at present in only one 
grade of porosity. Other grades are in course of preparation 
and it would assist the manufacturers—The Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Co., Ltd.—if Chemists requiring articles with Porous 
Porcelain would send enquiries and suggestions to :— 
Norman Sheldon, A.R.C.S. (London), F.1.C. 
—_———— 19, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
eee sesseraneneseset: who is guiding the Company as to the needs of users. 
| WITH PORGUS { POROUS PORCELAIN FILTER CRUCIBLES are a great 
PORCELAIN BASE improvement on the Gooch Crucible and will hold back fine 
: precipitates. They are not affected by acids, and can be heated 
to a much higher temperature than sintered glass. 



























Supplies can be obtained by all registered Laboratory Furnishers. 


THE WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO., LTD. 
Maxers of THE BFSTLABORATORY PORCELAIN. 
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PRAM WORK 


You may be concentrating on production, but you’ve got to 
rely on others to keep you supplied with the raw materials and 
processing chemicals you need —and it’s not always their 
fault if the chain of supply should break down. In these days, 
industries are linked together by a strictly limited number of 
tank wagons, drums, carboys, cylinders and other special con- 
tainers. If you keep the empty returnable packages lying 
around your factory, how can you get the goods on time ? 


| IC] Help the chemical industry to help you— 
by sending back your empties NOW! 








C.N.1083 
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B. T.L. 
APERIODIC 


PROJECTION 
BALANCE 


With Rider 
Attachment 








The latest model 
possesses many new 
and oustanding features 








Full particulars on request to Dept. B/7 


BAIRD & TATLOCK (LONDON) LTD. 
14-17 ST. CROSS STREET, LONDON, €E.C.1 























INES TNIEIR 


SILICA GEL 


DIRWEIRS 


are beingincreasingly applied inthe 
numerous problems presented by 
the moisture control of air, gases, 
and solids. There are many and 
varied conditions in which low, or 
definite moisture content is neces- 
sary. Kestner Silica Gel drying 
plants have practically unlimited 
life, as the Silica Gel is easily re- 
activated. We should be pleased 
to provide further information 
KESTNER DOUBLE ABSORBER SILICA GEL DRIER and to put our wide experience in 

WITH ELECTRIC GENERATOR. this matter at your service for 
any problem which you may have. 





WRITE FOR LEAFLET 245. 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO. Ltd. 
Chemical Engineers - 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, sS.W.| 
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A Prodorite Acid-Proof Floor laid at a large Food Factory. 


Devastation ! ! 


How well that word is understood 
to-day. Yet how many, in building a 
factory, encourage it in a lesser degree 
by omitting to take precautions against 


ACID CORROSION 


An immense amount of time and money 
is lost through this omission. 


Our advice upon the subject of Acid- 
Proofing is given freely, without obliga- - 
tion. Allow us, therefore, to place our 
years of experience at your disposal. 


EAGLE WORKS, rs. ARTILLERY HOUSE, 


WEDNESBURY Mrc)rjye)z| “f3| ARTILLERY ROW, 


Phone : WEDnesbury 0284 LONDON - S.W.1 


(Private Branch Exchange) _ A Phone: Abbey 1547 & 1548 
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matter of 
business 


This is not a conversation or an 
interview set in camera, and yet 
there is much that can be done 
between ourselves regarding this 
iron and steel scrap business. On 
your part there may be the 
problem of scrap clearance, and it 
may very well be a bit of a nuisance. 
For our part, we shall be pleased 
to place at your disposal our 
** service in serap.’’ A perfectly 
Straightforward business transac- 
tion that can be arranged—as a 
matter of business. 









JAS 
“IDA 


CORDA 


COVENTRY, Tel. : 5304. 


NIKS 


London: PARK ROYAL, Tel. : Willesden 5811 
HURLINGHAM, Tel. : Renown 4211, BRENTFORD, 
Tel, : Ealing 6741. FULHAM, Tel. Flaxman 0071. 
SHEFFIELD, Tel : 41216. MANC ‘HESTER, Tel. 

Pendleton 2481, BIRMINGHAM. Tal deo 
1611, NEWCASTLE -ON - TYNE lel. : 20685, 
SWANSEA, Tel,: 4111. BEDF ORD, Tel, : 3258, 


BARIUM CARBONATE 
BARIUM HYDRATE 
BARIUM MONOXIDE 
BARIUM NAPHTHENATE 
BARIUM OLEATE 
BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
BARIUM SULPHATE 
BARIUM SULPHIDE 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE 


TITANIUM OXIDE 


SOAPS 

ALKALINE CLEANERS 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
BENZOYL PEROXIDE 
CALC'UM PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 
UREA PEROXIDE 

ZINC PEROXIDE 


SODIUM ACID PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PERPYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


LAPORTE 


B. LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON wrsrs tuto, 2 


ALES SERVICE & DEVELOPMENT DEPT. INVITE ENQUIRIES 
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—miversal Mixers 


The Universal mixing 




















principle is adaptable 
to a large variety of 


industrial processes. 


Here are three of our 
range of Universal! 
Mixers, of 8, 18, 

~88 galls. working 


Ae SEEGER IE SESE SIR OBER, BORER TT potted rn AR I en 


capacity respectively. 


Ss! | 
es 





























BAKER ] BAKER PERKINS ~ 


can accept orders to build these machines for work of national importance 
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. . A 
Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with 
Piich Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, Roller and Repulper. 


Scraper Kiufe. 


' ENING SEPARATION OF 
| SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, 
_ SODA RECOVERY, WET 


| AGITATORS, CAUSTICIZ- 
| ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- 


Plant for the Ghemical Industry 











for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, | 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR. 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI-| 
MENTATION AND THICK- | 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


including 


IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES 
ROTARY VACUUM FIL- 
TERS, SAND WASHERS, 





Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off 


THICKENERS, etc. 














UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD., = sa" = 


(3 lines) 


— SWANSEA — Grams: Unifloc, Swansea 





























BRITISH 


TAR PRODUCTS 








Makers of PYRIDINE o 0 
ANTHRACENE OIL ° 
CARBOLIC CRYSTALS 
CRESYLIC ACID 





LIMITED 


NAPHTHALENE 
ORTHO-CRESOL 
TOLUOL 
XYLOL 








SALES OFFICE : 


4184 GLOSSOP ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 10 


Telephone: 60078-9 


Telegrams: CRESOL 
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‘ Dr. Cullen’s Challenge 
é ROM his wide experience of mining on scientific research, on co-operation 
and metallurgy Dr. Cullen gave to one with another, and on the increasing 
the Society of Chemical Industry some application of science and the scientific 
ff of the lessons he had learned in_ his outlook to everyday afttairs. Dr. Cullen 
‘post-graduate course in the great uni- asks, ‘‘ What share are we going to have 
—_ versity of the world.’’ With those that in this new world? Are we going on in 
—~ concern primarily the technique of min- the old way—playing for safety first— 
54 ing and in particular the attack upon purchasing patent rights, while neglect- 
silicosis, we shall not here concern our- ing research, and succumbing to the 
ca selves—important though they are. Dr.. mass psychology of Beveridge and other 
=——t | Cullen can look back over 53 years in planning reports ?’’ In putting this ques- 
industry and may therefore fairly be de- tion, Dr. Cullen asks everyone, and par- 
— ated as one of the older generation— ticularly those in authority, *‘to ponder 
if such a term could ever be applied to on the past and look well into the 
the Peter Pan of industrial chemistry. future.’ Rightly, he declares that ‘‘a 
‘To be seventy years young is some- policy of safety first never paid dividends 
times more cheerful and hopeful than to in politics, in industry pr in science.’’ 
be forty years old,’’ and so we find in Following the’ retiring President's 
Dr. Cullen no reluctance to change advice to look well into the future, the 
when change is good or necessary, no next sentence in his address will imme- 
desire for mainten- f diately strike home a 
ance of the olde On Other Pages lesson that we have 
order which he has repeatedly endeav- 
known so long, but Notes and Comments rp oured to teach -- Wo 
instead the sobet Hydrogen Sulphide Removal ‘2 cannot expect to have 
realisation that it is Lac Research in India he a live alert chemi 
necessary in this Plastics Finance _ ... ' : SU industry in this cou 
ountry to move with B.C. AA, Laboratories al try unless there is a 
Rin tiie Ff ome cane Kingston Hig es vied ne aumeets See ee 
proud industries are Parliamentary foptcs ia ee. change of ideas and 
cae ee ete fale Oil and Colour Chemists ... a “4 expe < the es: leit 
: Personal Notes 7 ; Ss. 
memory taught b\ New Control Orders 7 7 Qn 1S at present. | Here 
text books to students Tale and Pyrophyllit Toluol Dr. ( ‘ullen’ Ss prin ipal 
their pre-graduate DrinneMeterior Paint gg point is that there ts 
cals. Prices of British Chemicals —...  &6 need for greatel pub- 
here is, as we have (jeneral News from Week to Week 90 lication of the exper 
repeated| empha Forthcoming Events nS  Yy mental results obtained 
ised. a hew ordet in Commereial Inteiliqe nee ' Q] in industrial labora 
process of tormation Company Neus oh sas . 9 tories. Too often each 
— an order based on New Compantes Registered Y2 firm believes that be- 
Me | svntheth chemistry, Stocks and Shares ... si ... 92 cause it pavs for the 
71 
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research staff and their equipment, all 
results must be secret. There never was 
a greater delusion. The amount of in- 
formation that any one industrial labora- 
tory can collect is but a drop in the ocean 
of world knowledge. If everyone shared 
available knowledge, much duplication 
could be avoided, and pregress would be 
much faster. We are well aware of the 
arguments on the side of secrecy. They 
are quoted with pompous assurance by 
boards of directors who too often have 
been chosen for their eminence in any line 
save that of science and technology; Dr. 
Cullen knows them, too, for he says “ I 
know all the answers and I am not 
impressed by them.’’ 

In another sphere—the fuel economy 
campaign—the value of exchanging in- 
formation has been fully demonstrated. 
It has been found that in certain indus- 
tries grave difficulties exist which have 
been recognised for years, but for which 
no solution has been found within these 
particular industries. Yet these same 
dithculties had been solved in other in- 
dustries, often conducted in neighbour- 
ing works. By interchange of informa- 
tion and experience, supplemented by a 
real self-help programme as between in- 
dustries and within industries, great eco- 
nomies in the consumption of fuel have 
been secured. There is scope for 
similar interchange of information and 
experience in other branches of industry, 
including the chemical and allied trades. 
It will be recalled how adversely 
secrecy and complacency once affected 
the iron and steel industry. After the 
last war a small band of men set them- 
selves to remove this handicap and so 
well did they succeed that technical com- 
mittees were set up to interchange ideas 
and improve techniques in many of the 
well-established processes. The result 
was a gratifying improvement, so that 
to-day the British iron and steel indus- 
try is well able to hold its own, in tech- 
nical matters, with those of other coun- 
tries. When the chemical industry is 
considering its post-war planning it 
should ponder on these things. 

Nor should collaboration be confined 
to the manufacturers of chemicals and 
other primary products. Manufacturers 
of plant, too, should take Dr. Cullen’s 
words to heart. The processes that in- 
volve chemical engineering are often 
highly complex. They involve co-opera- 
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tion between the chemist, the engineer, 
and the manufacturer with practical ex. 
perience. Does that collaboration exist? 
What happens when some buyer from 
abroad asks for plant to manufacture a 
certain chemical and there is not a single 
British firm able to supply it? Do a 
number of chemical plant makers join 
together to provide a solution—or do 
they compete one with another? Or do 
they just turn it down? Is there any 
machinery whereby these orders—often 
very large in total amount—can be 
brought to Britain by a pooling of the 
united wisdom of the various plant 
makers and the chemical manufacturers? 
All these things should be given careful 
consideration in post-war planning in 
order that British chemical engineering 
and British chemicals shall obtain their 
rightful place in the international sphere 
and no longer take second place to the 
Germans. 

Another problem that will concern us 
in the future—a rather more distant 
future, perhaps—is that of raw mate- 
rials. We have been accustomed to 
think of our oil and coal supplies as 
likely to become exhausted, and Dr. 
Cullen reminds us that the supply of 
metals is in much the same category. 
‘““A few years ago,” he says, ‘I 
made a rough survey of the mines of the 
world from which we drew our main sup- 
plies of non-ferrous metals and found 
that far too many of them are rapidly 
approaching the danger point. We are 
not nearly so well off for metals and 
minerals as most of us imagine. There 
are not unlimited supplies available and 
100 years hence the chemist and the 
metallurgist will have plenty to do in 
the way of finding substitutes.’’ All of 
which gives us food for thought. This 
civilisation with its wide grasp of chemi- 
cal and physical science is denuding the 
surface of the earth, to a depth of about 
a mile and a half or two miles, of all 
natural deposits, organic and inorganic, 
so that deposits that under medizval con- 
ditions would have lasted for many thou- 
sands of years have been exhausted 
within a couple of centuries. Never can 
they be replaced. Our prodigality in 
this respect, surely unique in the long 
history of the world, may jeopardise the 
future of our civilisation which, if it dies 
as other civilisations have done, can also 
never be replaced. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


U.S. Scientists Reject Planning 


HE Kilgore-Patman Bill, introduced 

into Congress with the aim of plan- 
ning the maximum use of scientific and 
technical skill in the American war 
effort, continues to meet hostile criticism. 
General opposition to the idea is ex- 
pressed in the resolution passed by the 
annual meeting of the Electrochemical 
Society, which says that the setting up 
of an Office of Scientific and Technical 
Mobilisation, as proposed by Senator 
Kilgore, would confuse the war effort by 
creating a new agency for the direction 
of the scientific and engineering pro- 
gramme which is now so effective in the 
prosecution of the war. Senator Kilgore 
commented on his bill at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. He said 
that his proposals aimed at correcting 
the ‘‘lack of full utilisation of technical 
manpower and the need (and lack) of a 
central source of funds to promote de- 
velopment in important fields.”’ He 
said that he originally intended the bill 
to be solely a war measure, but he sug- 
gested that its extension into peace was 
necessary because of the essential need 
to develop ‘‘high techniques’’ to guard 
America against nations with low stan- 
dards of living. Most particularly the 
proposed agency would be able to foster 
and promote the type of long-range 
research which, in his opinion, no pre- 
sent organisation properly could. 


A ** Fantastic ’’ Bill 


R. H. C. PARMELEE, editor of 

The Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, and a former secretary and director 
ef the Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
replying to Mr. Kilgore’s speech, de- 
scribed the bill as ‘“‘fantastic, naive and 
terrifying’’ in its various parts. It went, 
he said, far beyond co-ordination of gov- 
ernmental science and through its broad 
definitions covered science and _ techno- 
logy generally. The powers conferred 
on a small group by the proposed bill he 
stated to be ‘“‘terrifying’’ in their extreme 
breadth. It was ‘‘naive’’ in assuming 
that a single administrator could exercise 
such powers, and “ fantastic ’’ in requir- 
ing an annual report on the progress of 
all science and technology as they affect 


This task would re- 
quire unattainable omniscence. Dr. 
Parmelee concluded by saying: ‘‘ the 
bill is laudable in its jntent, but I am 
awed by its impracticability. It is so 
difficult to interpret that it is potent for 
evil.”’ 


the public interest. 


Charles Macintosh 


Pn 25 marks the centenary of the 
xf the death of Charles Macintosh, 
whose name is usually linked with the 
invention of waterproof fabrics, although 
a number of other important chemical 
discoveries stand to his credit. After re- 
ceiving some chemical training at Glas- 
gow University, he began his career as 
an industiial chemist at the age of 20 
by starting a sal ammoniac factory. He 
had soon extended his interests to include 
sugar of lead, alum, potassium ferro- 
cyanide and Prussian blue. His next 
venture was the manufacture of bleach- 
ing powder, and he became the co-inven- 
tor of a process which cheapened this 
product. It was his work on tar distilla- 
tion which led to his developing water- 
proof fabrics. He had a contract to buy 
all the tar and ammonia from a Glasgow 
gas company. Finding no immediate 
use for the naphtha he decided to create 
one by dissolving rubber in it and treat- 
ing textiles with the waterproofing 
rubber varnish so obtained. 


Hours of Work 


HAT are the optimum hours of 

work for technical staff—for the 
shift chemist and for the man in the re- 
search laboratory? Others besides our- 
selves must have speculated on this ques- 
tion after hearing Dr. Lampitt’s remarks 
about long hours in his medallist’s lec- 
ture to the S.C.I. He said that the most 
noticeable effect following the introduc- 
tion of increased hours in his laboratory, 
in deference to the wish of the Ministry 
of Labour, was the greater number of 
mistakes which crept into the work. We 
wonder whether heads of other labora- 
tories have met similar symptoms of 
fatigue among their staffs, and we should 
be interested to hear their views on this 
matter. At present, the hours which the 
Ministry consider factory workers should 
do are fifty-two a week, while laboratory 
staffs, looked on as ranking with ordin- 
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ary office staff, are expected to work 
forty-six. So far as we know no distinc- 
tion is made as to whether a man is 
ngaged on research work or routine 
scientific work. 


The Instinct for Leisure 

F TER Dunkirk excessive hours—by 

normal standards—were worked in 
both laboratories and workshops. Some 
shift chemists in ordnance factories, for 
instance, stuck to their posts sixteen 
hours a day. Continued long hours in 
evitably brought fatigue, and almost 
subconsciously such men had to reduce 
their pace. We know one factory where 
there wasn't even time to get a haircut 
off-duty, so the management arranged 
for the barber to visit the works. When 
this happened the laboratory staff used 
to idle away a whole morning every 
week, going e masse to the improvised 
barber’s shop and smoking and talking 
away until every man had had his hair 
trimmed. It was probably fortunate for 
the chief chemist at that factory that 
his subordinates behaved in that way. 
Many, other scientific workers. with more 
will-power than instinct or commensense, 
just worked themselves ill. Production 
has now settled down on a more even 
keel. One organisation that we have 
consulted is of the opinion that few 
working more than the 
hours that the Government advo ate, and 
there have been no complaints about the 
present 46-hour week 


scientists are 


Flogging the Willing Horse 
, en INFERENCE at Manchester last 
week had some interesting things to 


sav about hdurs of work as thev aftect 


factory workers. With considerable 
justification Dr. May Smith, an investi- 
cator of the Industrial Health Research 
Board, deplored the way in which week 
end “‘pep-taikers go round tactories urg 
ing workers ‘‘to go all out’’ for the wart 
effort. when thev are already workine2 
> hard as they can, but are not responsi 
ry le for ‘thlocks.’’ She referred to the 


what is know: 
about industrial health and what is acted 
upon. The final report ot the Health 
and Munition Workers’ Committee was 
“Since 


culf that exists betwee1 


published 
then there have been eighty-four reports 
published by the Industrial Research 
Board on the human problems of indus 


twenty-six VvearTs ago. 


—_— 
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try. We need not have bothered with 
these if only the information given in the 
last war had been put into operation as 
soon as this war broke out, and we 
should have saved ourselves an enormous 
amount of trouble and misery and have 
increased our production,’’ she com- 
mented. Mr. G. P. Barnett, H.M. Super- 
intendent of Factories in the North-West. 
went so tar as to suggest that we had 
no doubt reached a stage—he thought we 
had reached it some time ago, in fact— 
where a substantial reduction in hours of 
employment could be effected 
any reduction in output. 


. 


without 


Small Mines in America 


Hl. operators of small mine deposits 


in America are being given ever\ 


encouragement by their government in 
order that they may make the greatest 
possible contribution to the 

total war effort. Recently, the 
Special Committee on Small 

gave careful attention to evidence on this 
subject. Among 
the committee was the chairman of the 
War Production Board, Mr. Donald M. 
Nelson, who said he favoured the fullest 


nation’s 
Senate 
Business 


those who addressed 


possible use of small and marginal ore 
deposits without to the 

Another speaker gave the 
information that the Recon- 
Finance ( 


regard to cost 
government, 
interesting 

struction oMmMiIssion, a govern 
ment agency, had already lent the sun 
of %4,000,000 to enable 448 small mine 
operations to expand production. O1 

example is the work of the Copper Divi 
s10n Ol the Production Board which Nas 
supplied technical and financial aid. 
Mr. Harold Ickes. Secretary of the I) 
terior, has oftered the following sup pes- 


tions as pal t of a pl ovrranime for ex pal l- 


ing small mining operations: I 


creased exploratory work with govern- 


ment ald: 2) assurance of an outlet tor 
the products of the small mine throu 
use ot long-range reserves programmes 
not subject to sudden deductions whe 
demand eases temporarily: (3) govel 


in establishing mills al 

bonus prices to small and 
proaucers ovel 
periods of time. lt our 
vital raw materials could be expanded 
measures such as America adopts, th 
they should be introduced here at once 
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Hydrogen Sulphide Removal 


The Recovery of Sulphur from Commercial Gases 
by D. D. HOWAT, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., A.M.I.Chem.E. 


HE presence of hydrogen sulphide in 

town gas, petroleum refinery gases, 
or natural gases is a direct result of the 
existence of pyrites or other naturally 
occurring sulphides in the raw minerals 
from which these gases are derived, and 
the removal of hydrogen sulphide is 
essential to the satisfactory utilisation of 
such gases on a commercial _ scale. 
Methods for removal of hydrogen sul- 
phide date back to 1792, when William 
Murdoch, the inventor of gas lighting, 
overcame the objectionable smell by 
passing the gas over quicklime, and this 
gquicklime method for the removal of 
hydrogen sulphide was employed com- 
mercially for many years.’ 

A long-standing economic problem in 
the gas industry was the removal of 
ammonia from the crude gas and its 
subsequent fixation as ammonium sul- 
phate. The necessary sulphur, approxi- 
mately 535 lb., required to produce one 
ton of ammonium sulphate exists . fre- 
quently in adequate amounts in the gas 
as hydrogen sulphide. A_ useful closed 


~ 
J 
il 


cycle -of recovery operations simultan- 
eously utilising hydrogen sulphide and 


ammonia indicated, but 
has been rendered impossible on many 
occasions by economic factors discussed 
later. In Germany, during the intensi- 
fed drive for self-sufficiency in the period 
immediately preceding the war, over 
50,000 tons of sulphur were recovered 
annually by the treatment of town gas 
and coke-oven gases. 


appears to be 


A Source of Sulphuric Acid 


The expansion of the petroleum in- 
dustry in the U.S.A., particularly in re- 
fining, cracking, and hydrogenation of 
oils, made the question of hydrogen sul- 
phide removal exceedingly acute. Large 
volumes of Gases carrying 4 Or § per 
cent. of hydrogen sulphide must be made 
“clean to paper ”’ 
passing through the catalytic processes. 
The large quantities of hydrogen sul- 
phide involved made the recovery of the 
sulphur an attractive proposition, the 
production of sulphuric acid by the con- 
being the most obvious 
utilising the recovered gas. 


lead-acetate before 


tact process 
method of 


A lage petroleum refinery on the Pacific 
Coast includes a hydrogen sulphide re- 
mova! plant with a capacity of 165 mil- 
lion cu. ft. of gas per day. The hydrogen 
sulphide recovered is manufactured into 
sulphuric acid, of which about 35 tons 
are produced daily at maximum capacity. 
An extensive literature exists on the sub- 
ject and the following comprises an 
account of some of the more recent de- 
velopments in this country and in the 
U.S.A. in the treatment of commercial 
gases for the removal of hydrogen sul- 
phide and the subsequent recovery of the 
sulphur. 


Iron- Oxide Boxes for Town Gas 


The use of lime as a purifying agent 
for town gas ceased abruptly on the in- 
troduction of the iron-oxide method, 
which held practically undisputed sway 
until 1920. Since then other methods 
of removal have been developed, and in 
certain fields have superseded the iron- 
oxide boxes. The latter method, how- 
ever, still occupies a_ wide field of 
application. In comparison with the 
quicklime process, oxide boxes offer the 
following advantages: the consumption 
of the active material is much less; the 
problem of waste disposal is much simpli- 
fied; the spent oxide eventually discarded 
forms a valuable source of by-product 
sulphur; hydrogen sulphide removal is 
remarkably efficient and the oxide may 
be easily revivified by the admission of 
controlled amounts of oxygen (for a 
single fouling the sulphur removed is 
far greater than the theoretical amount). 
The advantages of iron oxide as a re- 
moval medium are offset by certain dis- 
advantages: the pressure drop across the 
boxes, the area occupied by the appar- 
atus, the restriction of the method to 
low-pressure systems, and the _ health 
hazards in handling and working the 
boxes of oxide. In this country, and in 
Europe generally, the spent oxide found 
quite a ready market in the sulphuric- 
acid industry as a source of sulphur di- 
oxide, although in the U.S.A. very little 
attempt appears to be made to utilise 
this waste material. Some newer fea- 
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tures in the use of oxide boxes may be 
mentioned. 

a) Use of Ammonia as an Aid to 
Hydrogen Sulphide Removal.—I\nvestiga- 
tions by some Canadian gas companies 
showed that the presence of ammonia in 
the greatly assisted in hydrogen 
sulphide removal.” Ammonia is added 
to the producer gas used for dilution, 
the mixture joining the coal-gas stream 


Las 


after the final coolers and light oil 
scrubbers. Controlled quantities of air 
are added to the producer gas to aid 
oxide purification, the inlet gas to the 


boxes containing 300-400 grains of hydro- 
gen sulphide and 15 grains of ammonia 
per roo cu. feet. The outlet gas 
is clean to lead-acetate paper and 
carries only 0.6 grains of ammonia 
per 100 cu. feet. This treatment facili- 
tates complete fouling of the oxide and 
as the batches contain 40-55 per cent. 
sulphide (dry basis) when dumped, re- 
vivification is unnecessary. The oxide 
keeps sweet and active for a much lon- 
ger period under these conditions, while 
purification costs have been lowered by 
decreased labour charges for dumping 
boxes and handling oxide. 

(b) The Presence of Other Chemicals 
in the Oxide.—lron oxide prepared from 
the red-mud residue from bauxite puri- 


fication has sometimes been claimed to 
have high hydrogen’ sulphide removal 


properties. Such residues always con- 
tain varying quantities of alumina al- 
though some doubt appears to exist as 
to whether the enhanced properties are 
due to the presence of the alumina or 
to a difference in the crystal structure 
of the iron oxide. Dotterweich and 
Huff* investigated hydrogen sulphide re- 
moval by two different iron oxides, one 
containing less and the other more than 
11 per cent. of alumina. The latter 
showed the greater capacity and activity 
of absorption with decreasing particle 
size. while the oxide lower in alumina 
showed a smaller capacity. Doran,‘ 
however, reports that burnt spent oxide 
and by-product iron oxide from bauxite 
were inactive, although the former could 
be activated by the addition of soda ash. 
He recommends a mass containing 44 
parts of spent oxide, 52 parts of soda 
ash, and 11 parts of peat, stating that 
peat has advantages over sawdust for 
improving the permeability. 

(c) Bacterial Action.—The influence of 
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sulphur bacteria in peat on _ hydrogen 
sulphide has been investigated by Quar- 
endon.*»® At the I.C.1. Billingham 
plant water gas (H,S=o.2 to 0.3 per 
cent.; O,=0.3 per cent.; CO,=6:5 per 
cent.) is purified in boxes containing 50 
per cent. volume mixtures of peat tail- 
ings with new or spent bog iron or other 
oxide, sulphur contents of 55 to 60 per 
cent (dry basis) being obtained. Oxy- 
gen and ammonia in controlled quanti- 
ties are necessary to provide the optimum 
conditions for bacterial activity. For 
water gas the ammonia content must not 
be less than 0.03 per cent. by volume 
and for town gas or coke-oven gas not 
less than 0.05 per cent. by volume, the 
quantity of oxygen required being about 
double the theoretical amount. Bac- 
terial activity, which is responsible for 
the high removal efficiency is most in- 
tense at 25° to 30 C. in a moist mass— 
a certain minimum humidity must be 


maintained. The spent oxide mixture 
appears to burn satisfactorily in the 
standard design of oxide burners. A 


large-scale test has been carried out with 
considerable 


success, using the same 
oxide mixture for purifying coke-oven 
gas with o.o8 per cent. by volume of 


nitrogen. Semi-technical scale _ tests 
have shown’ that many forms of iron- 


oxide may be used for the _iron- 
oxide/peat mixture, e.g., burnt spent 
oxide, red-mud residue from alumina 
purification, or burned pyrites. Light 


fibrous peat not too far degraded has 
proved most suitable. 


Recovery of Sulphur from Spent Oxide 


Spent oxide constitutes a _ valuable 
source of sulphur and in: Europe (more 
particularly Germany) and this ccuntry 
it forms a useful raw material for the 
sulphuric acid industry. Ideally the 
sulphur from the spent oxide forms sul- 
phuric acid which is used in turn to 
produce ammonium sulphate from. the 
ammonia recovery plant in the gas 
works. A number of factors militate 
against this attractive closed cycle of 
recovery operations. First, only a very 
large gas undertaking could indulge in 
the capital expenditure of a _ sulphuric 
acid plant. Secondly, natural sulphur 
from Italy and the U.S.A. was compet- 


ing strongly with spent oxide. (War 
conditions have altered this last factor 
considerably and spent oxide is again 
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an important link in furthering large- 
scale production of sulphuric acid.) 
Thirdly,. ammonium sulphate prepared 
from synthetic ammonia produced by the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen may be 
sold at prices which would not cover 
the purification and recovery costs in a 
gas works. 

' Various attempts have been made to 
recover the sulphur from spent oxide in 
the elementary form. Sweeney and 
Sands’ classify the various processes of 
recovery as follows: (1) extracting the 
sulphur by organic solvents, e.g., carbon 
disulphide, benzol, toluol, tetralin, etc.; 
(2) extracting the sulphur by ammonium 
sulphide solution or ammonia liquor; (3) 
extracting the sulphur by melting with 
steam or superheated water. 


Use of Organic Solvents 


(1) The use of organic solvents has 
always been hampered by the tarry na- 
ture of the spent oxide, the tar extracted 
by the solvent seriously contaminating 
the sulphur. A recent patent® claims to 
eliminate this trouble by extracting with 
C,H,Cl, or C.H,Cl, in two stages. In 


the first stage extraction at a tempera- 
ture of 60-80° C. removes the greater 


part of the tar and only a small pro- 
portion of the sulphur. The residue is 
then treated with the same solvent at 
a temperature in the vicinity of the boil- 
ing point, the sulphur being easily soluble 
at the elevated temperature. From the 


solution the traces of tar are first 
removed, the sulphur being recovered 
by crystallisation at a lower’ tem- 


perature. The expense of these or- 
ganic solvents, their inflammability, and 
the necessity of employing them under 
pressure to obtain the desired tempera- 
tures, have all proved additional handi- 
caps to advances along these lines. 
Reasonably good results have been ob- 
tained by the use of naphtha, a high- 
quality sulphur being produced after 
steam distillation of the naphtha extract. 


Heavy Fuel Consumption 


(2) The use of ammonium sulphide 
solutions destroys any possibility of re- 
vivifying the oxide, while heat is re- 
quired to evaporate the solution for the 
recovery of the sulphur. 

(3) Recovery of the sulphur by steam 
or superheated water suffers from the 
same disadvantage as ammonium sul 
phide in the heavy expenditure of fuel, 
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while operational trouble has been ex- 
perienced by solidifying sulphur, caus- 
ing blockage in the system. 

Liquid Purification Processes 

Many processes have been tried and a 
great body of patent literature exists on 
the subject of the removal of hydrogen 
sulphide by scrubbing with liquids. To 
be successful, a liquid purification pro- 
cess must operate on a cycle of absorp- 
tion and regeneration, the efficiency of 
removal must be high, the chemicals 
cheap, the regeneration effected without 
any large expenditure of energy, the 
losses of chemicals mechanically or by 
side reactions low, and the plant simple 
and easy to maintain. 

The liquid purification plants offer the 
following general advantages over the 
iron-oxide boxes: (a) less ground area 
is required—absorption and regeneration 
towers occupy very little ground; (b) 
gas pressure drop through the packed 
absorption towers is not great; (c) 
fairly simple means of recovering the 
sulphur as a by-product are provided; 
(d) the amount of waste material to be 
disposed of is small. The more recently 
developed processes aim at a 98-99 per 
cent. removal of hydrogen sulphide from 
the gases together with subsequent sul- 
phur recovery. In selecting a_ suitable 
solution for hydrogen sulphide removal 
and recovery in a cycle of absorption 
and regeneration stages a number of 
salient points must be considered:— 

(1) High carrying capacity of the solu- 
tion. The carrying capacity is measured 
by the difference in the hydrogen sul- 
phide contents of the absorbing and re- 
generated solutions. Obviously, the 
wider the gap the smaller the quantities 
of solution which must be employed and 
the lower the cost of pumping and 
handling. Further, the actual size of the 
units may be reduced, so lowering the 
capital cost of the plant. 

(2) Ekase of regeneration. Regenera- 
tion is the most expensive step in the 
whole process and the absorption reagent 
must be chosen with due regard to this 
feature. There are a number of suitable 
absorption agents for hydrogen sulphide, 
but in many of them the reaction is 
made reversible only with great diff- 
culty and with the expenditure of a great 
deal of energy. This applies particu- 
larly to the caustic alkalis, which will 
scrub hydrogen sulphide easily and com- 
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7 
pletely from the Gases, but the reaction 
is irreversible from a commercial point 
of view. In view of the weak acidity 
of hydrogen sulphide, those reagents 
which have proved most suitable for ab- 
sorption have been prepared by combin- 
ing an auxiliary acidic constituent with 
the caustic alkali. For example, the 
thioarsenate ion is used in the Thylox 
the phenol radical in the Pheno- 
late process and the phosphate ion in 
the phosphate process, the reagent in 
each case being the reaction product of 
a weak acid and a strong base (sodium 
hydroxide). By the contact of hydrogen 
sulphide with the cold solution, the weak 
acid ion is displaced, the hydrogen sul- 
phide combining with the This 
combination allows aA considerable de- 
choice oft solu- 


process, 


base. 


ores Ol Hexibility in the 
tions for any 


W here ad Las 


given set of conditions. 
carries only small con- 
centrations of hydrogen’ sulphide, a 
phenolate solution will only effect com- 
plete removal of the hydrogen sulphide 
when the phenol-to-caustic ratio is high. 
On the other hand, with a gas with a 
high hydrogen sulphide concentration the 
rat 
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in temperature, an increase in general 


more marked than that experienced with 
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seneratio temperature thi increased 
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lis release Is mort cle sired. 
Regeneration 
3) Method of Regeneration During 


tion the hydrogen sulphide is 


displaced from combination with the basi 
non-volatile ion previously dis- 


laced recombines to form the original 
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gen sulphide over the solution. The 
method is simple but makes recovery of 
the hydrogen sulphide impossible, owing 
to the dilution of the large volumes of 
air. 

Secondly, oxidation by air- the cirect 
in this case is chemical, the hydrogen 
sulphide being oxidised with the produc- 
tion of elementary sulphur. Aijr at 
fairly high pressure is required and serves 
both as the oxidising agent and as a 
flotation agent, carrying the released sul- 
phur to the top of the liquid as a froth. 
In the Thylox sulphur is 
recovered in the elementary form in this 
manner, but the application§ of _ the 
method is restricted to low-pressure pro- 


process the 


CeSSCS. 


Thirdly, regeneration by heat involves 


the use of steam both for heating ind 
as a sweeping mechanism for the re- 


moval of the liberated gas, This method, 
although expensive in fuel, is suitable for 
high-pressure gases and, since the steam 
may be condensed, vields a high-purity 
hydrogen sulphide. 


The Koppers Seaboard Process 


The method first used on a commer- 
cial scale was the Seaboard process de- 
Ve loped by the Koppers Company in TQ20. 
Gases containing hydrogen sulphide are 
scrubbed with a dilute solution of sodium 
carbonate, which is regenerated by 
blowing large volumes of air through thi 
solution. The air and hydrogen sulphide 
are allowed to escape to the atmosphere, 


the regenerated solution being returned 


to the absorption tower for a_ further 
cvcle. To obviate thi nuisance Ot al- 
mospheric contamination, the exit gases 


from the regeneration tower may be led 


to boilers where the hydrogen sulphid 
This method 
further advantage of removing 
hydrogen cyanide and has proved remark- 


ably cheap and efficient in 


burns to sulphur dioxide. 


has Live 


Ope ration. 
serious drawback is that no 
obtained 
sulphur. 


The only 


credit 1s from by-product re- 


covery. of Performance figures 


21Ven re 


go per cent. removal ol hvdro- 


ON sulphide from a Pas carrying JOO 
grains per 100 cu. ft. by a 3 per cent. 
solution 4) carbonate : The solution Cir- 


culation rate is about 50 gallons per 


1000 cu. ft., and the carrying capacit\ 


‘-ains of hydrogen 


of th solution 72 
sulphide per gallon. 
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Lac Research in India 


Record of Chemical Progress 


RING the last year, research work has 
T eontinued in the Indian Lae Research 
Institute under the direction of Dr, H. K. 
Sen, M.A., D.L.C., D.Se., and a summary 
of the results is given in the Annual Report 
of the Institute for the year 1941-42, 


oud 


Substitutes for Imports 


It was found possible by the chemical see 
tion to substitute, partially or fully, some 
of the imported chemicals hitherto required 
for the preparation of shellac-formaldehyde- 
urea moulding powders by others which are 
more easily available or could be prepared 
n India, starting from indigenous raw mate 
rials. For example, a large part of the urea 

uld be replaced by a small percentage of 
aluminium chloride or it could be totally re- 
placed by a smaller percentage of thiourea, 
the preparation of which from the waste gas 
liquor of industrial gasworks has been made 
possible through the investigations carried 
out in the laboratory. There have been a 
considerable number of inquiries for lamin- 
ated hoards, and progress has been made in 
working out improvements in the details of 
the process. A new line of investigation 
that has vielded promising results is the 
preparation of compositions for the cold- 
moulding process to be followed by pro- 
longed heat-curing. Several varnishes for 
the manufacture of emery paper and for effi- 
clent waterproofing of moulded articles have 
been prepared. By modifying shellac with 
dibasic acids and oxidising agents, strong 
adhesive compositions have been prepared. 
Considerable progress has been made in 
evolving new types of shellac-rubber com- 
binations with useful properties, especially 
with asbestos, 


cement. and oxidised coal-tay 
lractions. 


Analyses Carried Out 


A study of the viscosity of shellac and 
similar materials in mixed solvents has been 
completed, Periodical analyses of samples 
of seedlae and shellac, to study the effect of 
cold storage, and check-analyses, whenever 
necessary, of “*‘ Agmark ” seedlacs have been 
carried out. A simple method for the pre- 
paration of pure lac resin from shellae by 
the use of ethyl acetate has been discovered. 
Small quantities of polyhydrie alcohols 
added to bleached lac help to retain its solu 
bility for quite long periods. The prepara- 
tion of urea from cyanamide on a semi-large 
scale has been worked out in all its details, 
and similarly the preparation of tartaric 
acid from tamarind has also been investi- 
gated. Laminated gramophone records of 
satisfactory performance have been prepared 
with a core of laminated paper dise and a 


modified shellac composition, and a satis- 
factory varnish has been evolved for coating 
sound-recording discs, 

Several bakelite moulding firms in India 
have been helped by personal visits and by 
experimentation in their own factories to 
enable them to manufacture on a commercial 
scale moulded goods required for a variety 
of urgent war needs. Practical aid was also 
siven to manufacturers of lac in trying out 
experimentally improvements effected at the 
Institute in methods of manufacture and 
utilisation of shellac. Co-operative research 
with the India Moulding Company, Calcutta, 
on shellac moulding powders evolved at the 
Institute was continued during the year. 

Propaganda in America 

The Committee has appointed a whole- 
time Special Lae Inquiry Officer for 
America (Mr. J. R. Sethi), who is under- 
going a preliminary training at the Indian 
Lac Research Institute. His chief function 
will be to stimulate the demand for lae pro- 
ducts in America by propaganda and by get- 
ing into touch with consumers. He will also 
act as liaison officer between consumers and 
the Indian Lac Research Institute. 

In the United Kingdom the study of lac- 
lead compounds has resulted in the develop- 
ment of moulding compositions with high 
electrical properties ; lace modified by reac- 
tion with metallic oxides vields films with 
improved properties. To economise alcohol, 
varnishes in aqueous-aleohol have been in- 
vestigated and useful compositions have 
been formulated. Several adhesive compo- 
sitions have been developed for special pur- 
which withstand high stresses and 
high moisture and temperature conditions. 
The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., 
Ltd., have developed the process for hot- 
spraying of lac to a point where the project 
can be classed as a success. (Co-operative 
research with this firm has been fruitful in 
other directions also, especially in the use 
of various modified lacs as improved adhe 
sives and varnishes in the manufacture of 
electrical machinery. 


poses, 








The well-known graduated glassware pro- 
duced by J. W. Towers & Co., LTD., 
Widnes, has been listed in a new illustrated 
catalogue, just published. A feature of the 
new list is that it shows the giassware in its 
actual passage through the works; photo- 
graphs depict the processes of figuring pre- 
paratory to etching, calibrating, checking, 
ete. In present circumstances the catalogue 
cannot be distributed broadcast, but users 
of chemical glassware should not fail to 
apply for a copy. 
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Plastics Finance 


Trends of Earnings and Dividends 
by S. HOWARD WITHEY, F.C.I. 


GREAT deal of pioneer work has been 

done by the existing companies in the 
great and growing plastics industry, and 
during the past three years very consider- 
able improvements have been effected in 
materials and methods. Turnover has been 
greatly increased, but owing to the policy 
of limited profits, the percentage of profit 
is relatively low and, while research has 
called for larger sums, high taxation has 
prevented much advantage being derived 
from expansions in gross earnings. 

The final figures of British Industrial 
Plastics, Ltd., are made up to September 
30 each year, and the company's gross earn- 
ings during the 1941-42 financial period 
amounted to £295,799. This is a new high 
record, and compares with £169,123 in 
1940-41, and with £163,069 in 1939-40. In 
addition to larger sums for general ex 
penses and depreciation, it was necessary 
to provide £155,500 for taxation, as com- 
pared with £71,200, so that the balance of 
net profit for the yvear was shown at £20,052, 
representing an increase of £4063 in rela- 
tion to the previous year’s figure, but a 
decline of £4546 when compared with the 
1939-40 results. This company has a capital 
of £445,811, comprising £14,820 in the form 
of 10 per cent, tax free cumulative prefer- 


ence 2s. shares, and £428,991 in ordinary 2s. 
shares. For 1939-40, an ordinary dividend 


of 8 per cent. was paid, but for the follow 
ing year the rate was reduced to 6 per cent. 
The improvement during the past year en- 
abled the & per cent. level to be restored, 
and £1000 to be allocated to reserve, leaving 
a credit balance of £6698 to be carried for- 
ward to the next account, as against £6288 
brought A summary of the 1941-42 ap- 
propriation account is clven below _-_— 
Brought forward from 1940-4] 6288 
Net profit—year ended September, 

1942 ' : ; ... 20,052, 


Disposable balance £26,340 


10 per cent. dividend on £14,820 
cum. preference shares, tax free 1482 


8 per cent. dividend on £428,991 
ordinary shares £54,320 
Less income tax at 10s. in the £ 
£17,160 17,160 
Allocated to reserve . ‘se 1000 
Carried forward to 1942-42 ... : 6698 
£26 340 


The assets shown on the balance sheet 
of the parent company and its subsidiaries 
total £841,679, including £257,727 in tixed 
assets and £511,687 in current assets. the 
floating surplus over current liabilities 
amounting to £132,579. The subsidiaries 
include the Beetle Products Company, the 
Streetly Manufacturing Company, Plastic 
Moulds and Services, and Colfast Buttons. 
and the sum set aside during the past year 
for depreciation of plant and buildings over 
the whole group was £36,941. The prefer. 
ence shares were recently quoted at Os Hid.. 
and the ordinary at 5s. 3d. 

The consolidated trading profits of 
sritish Xylonite, Ltd., including B.X. Plas. 
tics and Halex & Cascelloid, amounted to 
£981,245 during 1942, which figure com- 
pares favourably with £826,755 shown in 
the previous account, and with £584,454 in 
1940. After debiting taxation, however. the 
balance of net profit realised by the parent 
company was only £28,296, representing an 
increase of £1113 in relation to 1941, anda 
decline of £4676 when compared with the 
1940 results. The company has a capital of 
£700,000, consisting of £400,000 in 5 per 
cent. cumulative preference £1 shares, and 
£300,000 in ordinary £1 shares, and_ the 
dividend on the latter has been maintained 
at the rate of 10 per cent., leavin credit 
of £57,102 to go forward to 1943, against 
£53,866 brought in. Fixed assets are shown 
on the consolidated balance sheet at 
£761,875. and the current assets amount to 
£2,556,837, including investments and tax 
reserve certificates. The preference shares 
were recently quoted at 22s. 6d. The final 
figures for 1942 were made up as follows 

- 
Brought forward from 1941 53 866 
Net profit—1942 


fa 
as 


28 29 


Disposable balance Le? 162 
© per cent, dividend on £400,000 
cum. preference shares £20,000 


Less income tax at 10s. in the £ 


£10.000 

——— LO 000 
10 per cent, dividend on £300,000 
ordinary shares P30 000 
Less income tax at 10s. in the £ 
£15.000 

oe 15 00 

Carried forward to 1943 .. 57.162 


£R2 162 
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The net earnings of Cellon, Ltd. (aero- 
plane dopes, etc.), during 1942 amounted to 
£22,652, which figure compares with £24,506 
in 1941, and with £33,945 shown in the 1940 
account, and the declaration of a final divi- 
dend of 124 per cent. brings the total distri- 
bution for the year up to 223 per cent., 
which represents an increase of 2} per cent. 
in relation to the preceding two years. The 
allocation to the maintenance reserve has 
been reduced from £5000 to £2500. but the 
general reserve receives another £7500, 
leaving a credit balance of £11,656 to be 
earried forward to the next account, as 
against £11,704 brought in. Comparative 
figures tor the past three vears are given 
below :- 


1940" 194] 1942 


{ { + 
Net profit 33.945 24.506 22.652 
To maintenance reserve nil 5000 = 2500 
lo reserve ~~ .. @000 T5000 7500 
Carried forward 10,398 11.704 11.656 
Ord, dividend 200 209% 223% 


— 


The final figures of the Ebomte Container 
Co., Ltd., are made up to the end of Feb- 
ruary each year, and are usually submitted 
in June or July. During the 1941-42 finan 
cial period, the net earnings amounted to 
£18,203 after debiting taxation and depre- 
ciation, representing an increase of £899 in 
relation to the previous twelve months, and 
an increase of £4638 when compared with 
the 1939-40 results. The capital of this 
company is £85,000 in shares of 4s. de- 
nomination, and three years ago the rate of 
dividend was raised from 8 per cent, to 
l4 per cent., and for 1940-41 the rate was 
increased to 17 per cent., which has now 
been repeated. After allocating £4000 to 
the reserve fund, the forward balance shows 
a decline of only £245, the final figures being 
made up as follows :— 


£ 
srought forward from 1940-41 13,435 
Net profit—year ended February 28, 
1942... ine we ~ ... 18,203 


Disposable balance £351,638 

iy per cent, dividend on £85,000 
shares of 4s., gross " j 14,450 
Transferred to reserve fund _ 4000 
Carried forward to 1942-43 ...13,188 


£31,638 

At the present time the company is work- 
ing to full capacity. 

The business of precision engineering has 
been closeiy allied with the plastics industry 
by the registration of Cornercroft (Plastics), 
Ltd., the second wholly owned subsidiary 
of Cornercroft, Ltd. Hitherto, plastic mate- 
rials have constituted components of the 
parent company’s normal production, and 
it is probable that in future they will form 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD. 
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BRITISH XYLONITE, LTD. 
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an increasingly important element. This 
organisation is now placed in a position to 
take advantage of the various technical de- 
velopinents, and as the existing financial 
resources are regarded as adequate, uo issue 
of extra share capital is likely. 








Production of magnesium metal has begun 
at the newly-erected magnesium-chlorine 
plant in Lousiana, U.S.A., operated by 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ince. Owned by 
the Defense Plant Corporation, it has a 
future capacity exceeding 50,000 pounds of 
magnesium metal annually. The magnesium 
is made by a process developed by Mathieson 
engineers, which yields not only pure metal, 
but also liquid chlorine. 
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B.C.U.R.A. Laboratories at Kingston 


New Lines of Coal Research 


A s reported in our issue of July 3, 
t| ew laboratories of the British 


n 
Coal Ltilisation Researeh 
Coombe Springs, 


Association, 
Kingston-on- 
Thames, to supplement existing accommo- 


erected § at 


dation, were opened DY Sir Kdward 
Appleton on June 23. The new buildings, 
which inevitably bear the stamp of war- 
time austerity, are admirably lighted and 


fitted Floors and roof are of pre-cast con 
‘ ? Té -~ 


either 
which has 


arranged o 


ervice rooms are 


central passage, 





Sete 


Sia ei 


an inverted-V 
glass roof; win 
dows open on to 
both the passage 
and the external 
walls so that an 
excellent distrilLu- 
tion of light is 
secured. Mucels 
thought has been put into the arrangement 
of the service points for gas, water, and 
electricity to ensure the flexibility necessary 
the extremely diverse 
specialised research. The laboratory 
benches are movable units and can there- 
fore be arranged to suit the convenience 
of the research workers. Among other in- 
teresting features is the glassblowing work- 


to meet 














needs of 


shop, which is excellently equipped and 
evidently capable of turning out beautiful 
specimens of glass apparatus. 

The buildings house the chemical research 
laboratory, the physics department, and the 
coal mechanics department (which is study. 
ing the fragmentation of coal); all these 
research units have been moved from Ful- 
ham. One of the interesting lines of inves. 
tigation being carried out in the new 
laboratories is concerned with making use 
of the colloidal conception ot coal; its 
application to establishing the rela- 
tion between plastic and swelling pro. 
perties promises to be of considerable 
value, although greater experience 
will be necessary before conclusions 


f commercial value can be reached. 
lt has already been established, how- 
ever, that the internal surface alone 

as determined by the B.C.U.R.A. 
heat of-wetting method—imay be suffi- 


Left: Ice calorimeter used for 
measuring the heat of wetting of 
coal. 


Below: B.C.U.R.A. laboratory for 
research into the ignition and com- 
bustion of coal. 


client foundation for coal classification. 
Among those who inspected the labora 
tories on the day of the official opening were 
members of the council of the Institute of 
Fuel and delegates to the conference on the 
Ultra-fine Structure of Coals and Cokes. 
The delegates were thus able to inspect at 
first hand some of the work discussed at 
the conference. 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Reply to Questions on the U.S. Anti-Trust Trial 


\ the House of Lords last week Lord 
I Strabolg asked the Government whether 
their attention had _ been 
charges laid by the U.S, Department of 
Justice against three American chemical 
companies which are accused of conspiring 
with |. G. Farbenindustrie, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Montecatini, and Kokusan 


drawn to the 


Kogu Kaibushiki to create a trade mono- 
poly, and whether, in view of the naming 
of a British public company, they would 
conduct an inquiry into the circumstances 
in this country. He recalled that Lord 


McGowan had given a flat denial that the 
4.C.l. were engaged in any conspiracy and 
he would always accept any statement Lord 
McGowan made. But (he reminded Lord 
McGowan) the word ‘ conspiracy ’’ as used 
in the Sherman Act, under which the in- 
dictment was brought, had not the sinister 
meaning it has here. According to that 
Act. ‘* conspiracy’’ meant any restraint 
of trade, and that was declared illegal. It 
was not illegal here, and British firms could 
enter into cartel arrangements with foreign 
countries. He did not suggest that there 
had- been trading between the enemy and 
[.C.1.; but one of the indictments was that 
there was a close alliance between the 
American chemical combine to form a 
world-wide cartel in titanium. 

Lord Strabolgi referred to the Dow Chem1- 
cal Company as an [.C.I. interest, and 
stated that it had been found guilty of res- 
tricting magnesium production because of 
arrangements with German chemical! trusts, 
Lord Melchett, intervening, vigorously in- 
dicated his disagreement and said that the 
Dow Company had no connection with 


ne... 
Lord McGowan’s Explanation 


After Lord Strabolgi had cited several 
instances of international cartel arrange- 
ments in the chemical industry in which he 
stated that I.C.I. were concerned, Lord 
McGowan -eplied, referring to the previous 
speaker’s ‘‘ well-intentioned but often mis- 
guided zeal.’’ He reaffirmed that the I.C.I. 
had, directly or indirectly, done nothing to 
be ashamed of, nor had they in any way in- 
fringed the laws of this country. His pre- 
sent explanation was not to defend any- 
thing, for there was nothing to defend. The 
issue directly raised was the so-called car- 
tel. This was a system of trade agreements, 
some of long standing, dating back 75 years 
to the very roots of the chemical industry 
in this country, to which they had been a 
great help. In certain cases the Govern- 
ment had itself intervened and used its in- 
fluence to enforce cartel arrangements in 
overseas markets. If at any time the Gov- 


C 


ernment declared that it looked with dis. 
favour on such agreements, industry would 
have to review its policy in the light of the 
situation then created. ‘* The underlying 
principle,” he said, which the I.C.I. has 
striven for in cartel agreements is to retain 
as far as possible the British Empire mar- 
ket for the British Empire.”’ Referring to 
the Sherman anti-trust legislation, which 
had been in existence for about 50 years, 
Lord McGowan noted that during that 
period its interpretation had varied widely, 
so that within recent years it was frank! 
admitted by the U.S. Department of Justice 
that each case must be decided on _ its 
owh merits, 


The present case dealt with certain 
American manufacturing companies who 
were producers of titanium oxide. Its pro- 


duction was developed many years ago by 
Norwegian and American interests. In 1933 
British firms, including I.C.1., approached 
ithe United States interests for a share for 
Great Britain, the result being the forma- 
tion of British Titan Products, Ltd., a com- 
pany, in which I1.C.1. had a 17 per cent. 
interest. The effect of this arrangement 
was to ensure that the British Empire had 
its own supplies and was independent of 
foreign sources. There was no monopoly in 
this country, as another firm produced 
similar products by a different process. 
Lord McGowan stated that the innuendo 
that British firms, including themselves, 
were trading with the enemy, was sheer non- 
sense. The I.C.1. had placed its problems 
before the British Government three years 
ago and since then had formulated its 
policy on the advice given them by the 
Government. ‘‘ The [.C.I.,’’ he concluded, 
‘‘is entirely at the Government’s disposal 
to answer any questions they may care to 
ask or to admit inspection of any documents 
they may desire to call for.”’ The Lord 
Chancellor, who followed, made it absolutely 
clear that in the Government’s view there 
was no case of any kind to inquire into. 


Supply of Thermostats 


In the House of Commons Sir Arnold 
Gridley asked the Minister of Fuel and 
Power what steps he had taken to Lring to 
the notice of industrial users the possibili- 
ties of economising fuel by means of the 
application of thermostatic control to steam 
heating; and was he satisfied that sufficient 
thermostatic control units were being manu- 
factured to secure extended fuel economy 
by industrial users. Major Lloyd George 
replied that a bulletin had been issued set- 
ting forth the merits of thermostatic con- 
trol, and its value was being stressed in 
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publicity addressed to industrial consumers. 
Although he would not like to say the pro- 
duction of thermostats was adequate, he 
had made arrangements for a substantial 
increase in output. 


Bricks from Shale Waste 


Mr. Leslie asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works whether 
he had any knowledge of the process ¢m- 
ployed by the Scottish Oils, Ltd., whereby 
the refuse of shale bings mixed with 10 per 
cent. of lime made excellent bricks. Mr. 
Hicks said that bricks made by this pro- 
cess were at present being used on building 
work in Scotland, and compared very 
favourably with other sand-lime bricks. 


Lime for Scotland 

Mr. Leslie asked the Secretary of State 
for Scotland whether he was aware that 
ground limestone had been sent from Derby- 
shire to Aberdeenshire. a distance of 390 
miles, while there were enormous deposits 
of high-grade limestone within 50 miles of 
Aberdeen; and why this waste of transport 
had been allowed. Mr, T. Johnston replied 
that substantial quantities of lime were 
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being brought to the North-East of Scot. 
land from Derbyshire and the North: of 
England for agricultural and industrial pur. 
poses. The local resources of limestone 
could not fully supply local needs until they 
had been developed with new plant. Nego. 
tiations were being pushed forward for the 
development of the main local quarry at the 
earliest possible date. 


South Crofty Tin Mine 


Mr, E. P. Smith asked the Minister of 
Labour whether his attention had _ been 
drawn to the conditions prevailing in the 
South Crofty Tin Mine, in Cornwall; what 
steps he was taking to alleviate them; and 
whether, until such appropriate action had 
been taken, he would consider stopping 
drafting into this mine men who had never 
before worked below ground. Mr. Bevin 
replied that the control of safety and work- 
ing conditions in tin mines was a matter for 
the Minister of Fuel. Tin production at 
home for war purposes was of first import- 
ance, and he saw no reason for placing spe- 
cial restrictions on the labour supply to this 
particular mine, 








Oil and Colour Chemists 


Association’s Annual Meeting 


HE annual general meeting of the Oil 

and Colour Chemists’ Association was 
held at the Charing Cross Hotel, -London, 
on July 8. Mr. W. Esmond Wornum, who 
was re-elected president for the fourth 
time, was in the chair. The following offi- 
cers were appointed: vice-presidents, Mr. 
G. A. Campbell, Mr. H. Clayton, Dr, L. A. 
Jordan, and Mr. 8S. K. Thornley; hon, secre- 
tary, Mr. C. W. A. Mundy; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. H. D. Bradford; hon. editor, Mr. 
G. N. Hill; research and development 
officer, Dr. H. W. Keenan.. Dr. R. F. 
sowles, Mr. H. J. Gorer, Mr. H. A. Idle, 
Mr. R. J. Ledwith, and Mr. G. W. Read- 
Baker were elected to the Council. 


The Council’s annual report notes that 


membership now stands at 800, a gain of 81 
over last vear. A new section has been 
started at Hull. The technical advisory 
committee, it was stated, has continued its 
activities, keeping a close watch on _ tech- 
nical difficulties related to the war, ‘the 
utilisation and conservation of raw mate- 
rials, and the problem of substituting 
materials in short supply. The first report 
of the technical education committee has 
been published, and the committee has in- 
vited the assistance of representatives of 
manufacturers and labour organisations in 
formulating a draft trainee scheme. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Wornum 
said that the war, through its very hard- 
ships and difficulties, had created a new 


unity of purpose and a new spirit, which 
would have been hard to achieve in time 
of peace. This period was, therefore, one 
of opportunity in which united action should 
be directed not only to the service of the 
industry in its war effort but towards its 
future prosperity. Mr. Wornum next turned 
to a consideration of the future of the asso- 
ciation. He said that if it accepted respon- 
sibility for the training and efficiency of the 
technical personnel of the industry it would 
have to consider its future membership 
most carefully. If membership were to be 
confined to the relatively few highly-trained 
scientists, the course of action might be rela- 
tively simple, but the industry was in fact 
very complex in character with a _ hetero- 
geneity of technical personnel, both in res- 
pect of the level of education and sphere 
of interest. which could not be catered for 
by means of any simple formula. If the 
association's scientific standing was not to 
be impaired, by what means could the needs 
of the less highly trained technica] men best 
be served? The question of the freer ad- 
mission of junior and associate members 
arose directly, and it would be necessary to 
consider very carefully how far it was desir- 
able to increase this type of membership; 
and also to consider how far the train- 
ing and betterment of the junior technical 
men in the industry could be effected, alter- 
natively, without direct membership of the 
Association. 
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Personal Notes 


PROFESSOR P. KARRER, director of the 
Chemical Institute, Zurich, has been elected 
an honorary fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 


London University has conferred the 
D.Se. degree on MR. F. R. Goss, A.R.C.S. 
A.I.C., lecturer in organic 
Leeds University. 


chemistry af 


Dr. G. K. WILLIAMS, acting superintendent 
of Broken Hill Associated Smelters Pty., 
Ltd., has received the medal of the Austral- 
asian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy for 
his development of the continuous process for 
refining silver-lead bullion. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL R. L. NORRINGTON, chiair- 
man and managing director of Charles 
Norrington and Co., Ltd., chemical fertili- 
ser manufacturers, Plymouth, has accepted 
an invitation to join the board of the Ply- 
mouth Breweries, Ltd. 


Dr. C. M. WEnNyon, F.R.S.. director-in- 
chief of the Wellcome Research Institution 
and head of the Wellcome Bureau of Scien- 
tific Research, will retire shortly, after 36 
vears’ association with these laboratories. 
His successor in the first post will be Dr. 
CHARLES H. KELLAWAY, F.R.S., director of 
the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute, Mel- 
hourne. and eventually Dr. N. HAMILTON 
FAIRLEY, F.R.S., at present serving with 
the Australian Army in the Pacifiic, will 
take over the directorship of the Wellcome 
Bureau, 


DR. VANNEVAR BUSH, director. of 
America’s Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and chairman of the Joint 
Committee on New Weapons and Equip- 
ment, is on a visit to this country. On 
Thursday last week he was the guest of 
honour at a reception given by the Royal 
Society, whose president, Sir Henry Dale, 
welcomed him as a scientist whose war- 
time responsibilities were ‘* second to none 
in the whole world.” Dr. Bush, replying, 
sald he was glad to be able to renew old 
acquaintances, and described the problems 
f securing scientific co-operation between 
America and Britain as no more difficult 
than those he had experienced in getting 
units within the United States to collabor- 
ate, 


Obituary 


The well-known Midland Industrialist. 
Mr. ALBert FE. HILLS, who paid for the 
new £50,000 chemistry block of Birmingham 
University to be built, has died at the age 
of 80. He was chairman and _ principal 
shareholder of the Perfecta Tube Co. until 
that concern was bought by Tube Invest- 
ments. He helped to found the National 
Union of Manufacturers in the Midlands. 
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Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM MITCHELL, who has 
died at Doncaster, aged 69, had spent his 
working life in the tar distilling industry, 
having been trained under his father who 
was a partner in the Don Chemical Works, 
Kilnhurst. Mr. Mitchell amalgamaied 
several firms to form the Yorkshire ‘Tar 
Distillers, Ltd., of which he was a director. 








New Control Orders 


Talc and Pyrophyllite 


NDER the Control of Tale and Pyro- 

phyllite (No, 1) Order, 1943 (S. R. and 
O. 1948, No. 960), which became effective on 
July 19, it is necessary, except for quaunti- 
ties not exceeding 7 lbs., to obtain licences 
for the disposal and acquisition of tale or 
french chalk, steatite, soapstone, and pyro- 
phyllite. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Chrome Ore, Magnesite and Wolfram 
Control, Broadway, London, $.W.1. 


Toluol Prices 


Under a new Order (S. R. & O. 1943, No. 
976) issued by the Minister of Supply, in 
creases are made in the maximum prices of 
various grades of toluene and toluol, In 
addition, alterations are made in descrip- 
tions and classifications of the materials. A 
test for the determination of toluene con- 
tained in toluol is given in an appendix to 
the Order. The new Order, the Control of 
Toluene (No. 3) Order, 1943, supersedes the 
(No, 2) Order, 1940, and came into force 
on July 20, 








Exterior Paint 
New British Standard 


RITISH. Standard No. 1124 (Household 

Paint for Exterior Use) has just been 
issued by the B.S.I., at the request of the 
Ministry of Works, in order to provide 
paint for the maintenance and protection of 
property. A limited amount of the necessary 
materials is accordingly being released by 
the Supply Departments concerned for the 
manufacture of the paint. The paint is 
only for outside use where there has been 
deterioration due to exposure and should 
be applied only to areas where the existing 
paint film has worn off. The whole of the 
outside of the building should not be 
painted unless this is absolutely necessary. 
The paint will be made in four colours: 
cream, green, brown, and chocolate, and 
will be sold in pint and quart containers. 
It has bee necessary to use coal-tar naph- 
tha as the solvent and as a result the paint 
may have a somewhat unpleasant odour. 
Copies of the specification are obtainable 
from the B.S.I., price 2s, 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 


HERE have been no special features to 

record on the London industrial chemi 
cals market during the past week and the 
undertone in nearly all sections remains 
firm. The movement into consumption con 
tinues along steady lines and new business 
is reported to be moderate. There has 
been a steady lQuIry for industrial refined 
nitrate of soda, which remains on a firm 
basis, while a persistent call for supplies of 
bicarbonate of soda is reported. ‘The vari- 
ous crades oft caustic soda are being called 
for satisfactorily against contracts, as also 
are Glauber salt and salt cake. Chlorate 
of soda remains a strong market and offers 
meet with a ready absorption. Require- 
ments of percarbonate of soda are on steady 
lines with values firm. In the potash sec 
tion of the market outputs of perinanganate 
are being quickly taken up and a sustained 
demand is reported for caustic potash and 
acid phosphate of potash. Yellow prussiate 
of potash remains in short supply. Among 
the non-ferrous metals a steady trade is re- 
ported in red and white leads with values 
ul ichaneed. while tin oxide and Zine oxide 
are receiviig a steady inquiry. There has 
been little alteration in the general condi- 
tions of the coal-tar products market this 
week. HHome users of pitch are placing 
orders for fair tonnages and there is a 
steady demand for refined tar. The creosote 
olls are an active trade and pressure for 


deliveries of carbolic and cresylic acids is 
well maintained, 

MANCHESTER.-— Holiday conditions in Lan 
cashire still tend to limit the amount of ney 
business on the Manchester chemical mar- 
ket and also, to some extent, the movement 
of supplies under contracts, though the 
latter continue on a fair scale to the textile 
dyeing and finishing trades and to other 
leading industrial consumers. There has 
been a certain amount of fresh inquiry in th 
market during the past week, but actual 
new bookings have not been’ extensive. 
Caustic soda and most other soda products 
are the subject of a fair flow of contract spe 
fications, and there is a steady demand fo: 
the limited quantities of potash chemicals 
on offer, while bicarbonate and carbonat 
of ammonia are in fair request, with a good 
trade passing in most of the acid products 

GLASGOW .—In the Seottish heavy chem. 
cal trade business for the past week in the 
home trade has been very quiet on account 
of the annual holidays, and this will con 
tinue for the present week, as most of the 
premises are closed for ten days at this 
time. Prices remain very firm. Export 
trade is still rather restricted 


Price Changes 


Rises: Copper oxide; magnesium chlorid 
(Manchester) - rapes ed oil: tin oxide: 
totuol. 


General Chemicals 


Acetic Acid.— Maximum prices 
technical, 1 ton £39 10s.; 10 ewt./ 1 ton, 
£40 10s., 4/10 cwt., £41 10s.; 80% 
pure, 1 ton, £41 10s.; 10 cwt./1 ton, 
£42 10s.; 4/10 ewt., £43 10s.; commer- 
cial glacial, 1 ton, £49; 10 ewt./1 ton, 
£50; 4/10 ewt., £51; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable barrels, £4 10s. 
per ton extra if packed and delivered 
in glass. 


er ton: 80% 


Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons 
and over, £65; 10/50 tons, £65 10s.; 
5/10 tons, £66; 1/5 tons, £66 10s.; 
single drums, £67 10s.; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable drums or other 
containers having a capacity of not less 
than 45 gallons each. For delivery in 
non-returnable containers of 40/50 gal- 
lons, the maximum prices are £3 per ton 
higher. Deliveries of less than 10 gal- 
lons free .rom price control. 


Alum .— Loos: 


Aluminium Sulphate.—£11 10s. to £11 15s. 
per ton d/d. 


Ammonia, Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 


lump, £16 per ton, f.o.r, 


Ammonium Carbonate.—£55 per ton d/d in 


5 cwt. casks. 


Ammonium Chloride.—Grey  galvanising, 
£22 10s. per ton, in casks, ex wharf. 
Fine white 98°, £19 10s. per ton. See 
also Salammoniac. 


Antimony Oxide.—£111 to £117 per ton. 


Arsenic.—T or l-ton lots, £42 to £45 per ton, 
according to quality, ex store. Inter- 
mediate prices for intervening quan- 


tities. 

Barium Carbonate.—MaANCHESTER: precip. 
(4-ton lots), £16 per ton d/d. 

Barium Chloride.—98/100%, prime white 


crystals, £17 10s. to £19 10s. per ton, 
bag packing, ex works. 


Bleaching Powder.—Spot, 35/379, £11 to 
£11 10s. per ton in casks, special terms 
for contract. 


Borax, Commercial.—Granulated, £31 10s.; 
crystals, £32 10s.; powdered, £33; extra 
fine powder, £34; B.P. crystals £40 10s. ; 
powdered, £41; extra fine, £42 per ton 
for ton-lots, in free l-cwt. bags, car- 
riage paid in Great Britain. Borax 
Glass, lump, £83; ‘powder, £84 per 
ton in tin-lined eases for home trade 
only, packages free, carriage paid. 
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Boric Acid.—Commercial, granulated, £52 
l5s.; crystals, £53 15s.; powdered, 
£54 15s.; extra fine powder, £56 15s. ; 
B.P. crystals, £61 15s. ; ; powdered, £62 
15s.; extra fine powdered, £64 15s. per 
ton for ton lots in free 1-cwt. bags, 
carriage paid in Great Britain. 


Calcium Bisulphite.—£6 10s. to £7 10s. per 
ton f.o.r. London. 


Oalcium Chloride.—70/72% solid, £5 15s. per 


ton, ex store. 


Charcoal, Lump.—£10 10s. to £14 per ton, 
ex wharf. Granulated, supplies scarce. 

Chlorine, Liquid.— £23 per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots). 


Chrometan.—Crystals, 54d. per lb. 
Chromic Acid.—ls. 5d. per ib., less 24%, d/d 
U.K. 


Citric Acid.—Controlled prices per lb., d/d 
buyers’ premises. For 5 cwt. or over, 
anhydrous, ls. 63d., other, 1s, 5d.; 1 to 
5 ewt., anhydrous, ls. 9d., other, 1s. 7d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities. 


Copper Oxide.— Black. powdered , about {1(H) 
per ton. 

Copper Sulphate.—£31 5s. per ton, f.o.b., 
less 2 per cent. in 2 cwt. bags. 

Cream of Tartar.—100°,, £14 7s. per cwt., 
less 24°, d/d in sellers’ returnable casks. 


Formaldehyde.—£24 10s. to £26 per ton in 
casks, according to quantity, d/d. 
MANCHESTER: 40%, £24 10s. to £26 10s. 
per ton in casks, according to quantity, 
d/d. 

Formic Acid.—85%, £47 per ton for ton lots, 
carriage paid; smaller parcels quoted 
up to 50s. per cwt., ex store. 


Giycerine.—Chemically pure, double dis- 
tilled 1260 s.g., in tins, £4 to £5 per 
ewt., according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 19s. 6d. Refined pale straw indus- 
trial, 5s. per cwt. less than chemically 
pure. 


Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial 
purposes, about Is. 4d. per lb.; free- 
running crystals are quoted at Qs. 1d. 
to 2s, 3d. per lb.; carriage paid for bulk 
lots. 


Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 6s. 54d. to 8s. 11d. 
per carboy d/d, according to purity, 
strength and locality. 


Hvdrofluoric Acid.—59/60%, about Ils. to 
ls. 2d. per Ib. 


Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 10s. 4d. to 14s. 6d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 

Lactic Acid.—Pale tech., £49 per ton: dark 
tech., 133.0/ by weight, £42 per ton ex 
works; barrels returnable carriage paid. 

Lead Acetate.—White, 50s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. per 
cwt. MANCHESTER: £51 to £54 per ton. 
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Lead Nitrate.——About £47 per ton d/d in 
casks. 

Lead, Red.—English, 5/10 cwt., £44 10s. per 
ton; 10 cwt. to 1 ton, £44 5s.; 1/2 tons, 
£44; 2/5 tons, £43 10s.; 5/20 tons, £438; 
20/100 tons, £42 10s.; over 100 tons, 
£42 per ton, less 24%, carriage paid, 
non-setting red lead, 10s. per ton dearer 
in each case. 

Lead, White.—Dry English, less than 5 tons, 
£57: 5/15 tons, £53; 15/25 tons, 
£52 10s.; 25/50 tons, £52; 50/200 tons, 
£51 10s. per ton: less 5°, carriage paid, 
Ground in oil, English, 1/5 cwt., 
69: 5/10 cwt., £68: 10 cwt. to 1 ton, 
£67 10s.; 1/2 tons, £66; 2/5 tons, £65; 
5/10 tons., £63; 10/15 tons, £62; 15/25 
tons, £61: 50/100 tons, £60 10s. per ton, 
less 5% « carriage paid. 

Litharge.—1 to 2 tons, £44 10s. per tcn. 

Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per lb. net. 


Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, 
£18 15s. to £22 15s. per ton. 


Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex wharf), £16 
to £15 per ton. MANCHESTER: £15 to 
{17 per ton. 

Magnesium Sulphate.—Commercial, £12 to 
£14 per ton, according to quality, ex 
works. 


Mercury Products.—Controlled price for 1 
ewt. quantities: Bichloride powder, 


15s. 8d.; bichloride lump, 16s, 34d.; 
mercury oxide, red ervst., 20s. 9d.: red 
levig., 20s. 3d.: red tech., 19s. ll1d.; 
vellow levig., 20s. 2d.; yellow’ tech., 
19s. 7d.; sulphide, red, 17s. 9d. 


Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 
gals., 2s. 4d. per gal.; pyridinised 64° 
O.P. 100 gals., 2s. 5d. per gal. 


Nitric Acid.—£24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 


Oxalic Acid.— £60 to £65 per ton for ton lots, 
carriage paid, in 5-cwt. casks; smaller 
parcels would be dearer; deliveries 
slow. 

Paraffin Wax.—Nominal. 


Potash, Caustic.—Basic price for 50-100 ton 
lots. Solid, 88/92, commercial grade, 
£53 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, 
duty paid. Broken, £5 extra; flake, 
£7 10s. extra; powder, £10 extra per 
ton. Ex store, £3 10s. supplement. 
Liquid, d/d, £34 in lots of 1 ton. 


Potassium Bichromate. — Crystals and 
granular, 73d. per lb.; ground, 83d. per 
lb., for not less than 6 cwt.; 1l-cwt. 
lots, $d. per lb. extra. 


Potassium Carbonate.—Basic prices for 50 to 
100 ton lots; calcined, 98/100%, £52 10s. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. Ex warehouse, 
£55 5s. per ton. 

Potassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
crystals, nominal. 
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Potassium Iodide.—b.P., 8s. 8d. to 12s. per 
lb., according to quantity. 

Pojassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
76s. per cwt, ex store, according 
quantity. 

Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., ls. 10d. pe: 
lb. for 1 cwt. lots; for 3 cwt. and up- 
wards, Is. 94d. per lb.; technical, 
£7 18s. 6d. to £8 10s. 6d. per cwt., 
according to quantity d/d. 

Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow, 5 cwt. to 7 
cwt., casks, 1s. 6d. per lb., d/d; supplies 
scarce. 

Salammoniac.—First lump, spot, 
ton; dog-tooth 
medium, 
crystals, 
store. 

Soda, Caustic.— Solid 76/77%:; spot, 
£16 7s. 6d. per ton d/d station. 


Sodium Acetate.—£411 per ton, ex wharf. 


£48 per 
crystals, £50 per ton: 
£48 10s. per ton; fine white 
£19 10s. per ton, in casks, ex 


Sodium Bicarbonate.—Refined, spot, £11 


per ton, in bags. 


Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 64d. per lb.; anhydrous, 63d. 
per lb., net, d/d U K. 


Sodium Bisulphite Powder.—60/62% , £19 10s. 


per ton d/d in 2-ton lots for home trade. 


Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£21 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2 ewt. 
free bags. 


Sodium Chlorate.—£36 to £45 per ton, d/d, 
according to quantity. 


Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals, £ 2] 10s. 
per ton for 2-ton lots: commercial, £15 
per ton. 


Sodium Iodide.—B.P., for not less than 
28 lb., 9s. 11d. per lb., for not less than 
7 lb., 13s. 1d. per lb. 


Scdium Metasilicate.—£16 per ton, d/d U.K. 
in l-ton lots. 


Sodium Nitrite.—£20 to £23 10s. 


per ton for 
ton lots. 


Sodium Percarbonate.—213° available oxy- 
gen, £7 per cwt. 


Sodium Phosphate.—Di-sodium, £25 ts 
£28 10s. ~ ton d/d for ton lots. Tn 
sodium, £26 to £30 per ton d/d for ton 


LO, 


Sodium Prussiate.—9d. to 93d. per lb. ex 


store, 
Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £11 per ton. 
Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salts).—£4 10s. 
/d. 


ton 
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Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Ungrouynd, 
Spot £4 lls. per ton d/d station in bulk, 
MANCHESTER: £4 158. per ton d/d 
station. 


Sodium Sulphide.— Solid, 60/62%, spot, 
£18 5s. per ton, d/d, in drums; crystals, 
30/329%, £12 7s. 6d. per ton, d/d, in 
casks. 

Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton; pea crystals, £20 10s. per ton 
d/d station in kegs; commercial, £12 to 
£14 per ton d/d station in bags. 


Sulphur.—Per ton, for quantities of not less 
than 4 tons; ground, but not sieved, 
£15 10s.; ground and sieved, £17 Lbs. 
Controlled prices. 


Swphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £6 10s. to £7 10s. 


per ton; 140° Tw., arsenic-free, £4 lls. 


per ton; 140° T'w., arsenious, £4 3s. 64d. 
per ton. Quotations naked at sellers 
works. 


Tartaric Acid.—3s. 44d. per lb., less 59%, 
carriage paid for lots of 5 cwt. and 
upwards. 


Tin Oxide.—sSnow-white. controlled material, 
about 330s. per cwt.; free (nominal), 
100s.-500s. per cwt. 


Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices per ton for 
2-ton lots, d/d; white seal, £34; green 
seal, £33; red seal, £31 10s. 


Zinc Sulphate.—Tech., £20-£21 per ton, car- 
riage paid, casks ‘free. 
Rubber Chemicals 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 1s. 2d. to 
2s. 14d. per lb. Crimson, 2s. 2d. to Qs. 6d. 
per lb. 


Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, le. 9d. per lb. 


Barytes.—Best white bleached, £8 3s. 6d. 
per ton. 


Cadmium Sulphide.—6s. to 6s. 6d. per lb. 

Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per lb. 
to packing. 

Carbon Bisulphide.—£34 per ton, according 
to quality, in free returnable drums. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£46 to £49 per ton. 

Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2. per lb. 


India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 6 3/16d. 
to 103d. per lb.; dark, 6 3/16d. to 
6 15/16d. per lb. 


Lithopone.—30% , 
£32 per ton. 
be dearer. 


Mineral Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 
Mineral Rubber, ‘*‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ton. 


, according 


£25 per ton; 60%, £31 to 
Imported material would 
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Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per lb. 
Vegetable Lamp Black.—£49 per ton. 


Vermilion.—Pale or deep, 15s. 6d. per lb. 
for 7-lb. lots. 
Plus 5% War Charge. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Ammonium Phosphate Fertilisers.—Type B, 
See Concentrated Fertilisers. 


Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lois, 
d/d farmer’s nearest station, August, 
£9 10s.; increased charge of Is. 6d. per 
month up to March, L944. 


Calcium Cyanamide.—Nominal; supplies very 
scanty. 

Concentrated Fertilisers.—Per ton in 6-ton 
lots d/d farmer’s nearest station, m 


August: I.C.I. Type, ‘* Special III,” 
£14 9s. 6d.; Type ‘‘ B,’’ £14 ls. 3d.; 
Type ‘‘ C,’’ £17 19s. Increased charge 


of 1s. 6d. per month up to March, 1944. 


“ Nitro Chalk.’’,—£9 14s. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 


Sodium WNitrate.—Chilean super-refined for 
6-ton lots d/d nearest station, £15 5s. 
per ton; granulated, over 98%, £14 10s. 
per ton. Surcharges for smaller quan- 
tities unless collected ate warehouse or 
depots. 


Coal Tar Products 


Benzol.—Crude, 60’s, ls. 1ld.; pure, Qs. 6d., 
per gal., ex works. 


Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, 94d. to 114d. per lb. 
Crude, 60’s, 48. 3d. to 4s. 6d., according 
to specification. MancnestEer: Crystals, 
93d. to lld4d. per lb., d/d; crude, 46. .o 
4s. 6d., naked, at works. 


C:eosote.—Home trade, 64d. per gal., f.o.r., 
maker’s works; exports, 6d. to 6}d. per 
gal., according to grade. MANCHESTER: 
6id. to 9d. per gal. 


Cresylic -—_. —Pale, 97%, 3s. 6d. per gal.; 
99%, 4s. 2d.; 99, 5/100% . 4s. 4d. Man- 
CHESTER : Pale, 99/1009, ‘4s. 6d. per gal. 


Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 8d. per gal. 
for 1000-gal. lots; heavy, 90/190°, 
2s. 2d. per gal. for 1000- gal. lots, d/d. 
Drums extra; higher prices for smaller 
lots. Controlled prices, 


Naphthalene.—Crude, in 4-ton lots, in sellers’ 
bags, £5 9s. to £8 9s. per ton, according 
to m.p.; hot-pressed, £10 5s. per ton, in 
bulk ex works; purified crystals, £19 to 
£35 per ton. Controlled prices. 

Pitch.—Medium, soft, 46s. to 55s. per ton, 
f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 46s. per ton, at 
works. 


Pyridine.—90/140°, 18s. to 18s. 6d. per gal.; 
90/1609, 14s. MANCHESTER: 14s. to 
18s. 6d. per gal. 
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Toluol.—Pure, 2s. 74d. nominal; 90's, 1s. 11d. 
per gal. MANCHESTER: Pure, 2s. 743d. 
per gal. naked. 

Xylol.—for 1000-gal. lots, 3s. 14d. to 3s. 4d. 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. Drums 
extra; higher prices for smaller. lots. 
Controlled prices. 


Wood Distillation Products 
Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £21 per ton; grey, 


£24. MANCHESTER: Grey, £24 to £25 
per ton. 


Methyl Acetone.—40/50%, £56 per ton. 


Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, about 2s. per 
gal., according to boiling range. 


Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—4s. 6d. to 5s. fd. 
per gal.; solvent, 5s. 6d. per gal. 


Wood Tar.—£5 per ton. 


Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 
m-Cresol 98/100% .—Nominal. 

o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 

w-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nominal. 
Dichloraniline.—2s. 84d. per lb. 
Dinitrobenzene.—S}d. per lb. 


Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 94d. per Ib; 
66/68° C., 1s. 


p-Nitraniline.—2s. 5d. per lb. 


Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 54d. per lb. in 90-gal. 
drums, drums extra, l-ton lots d/d 
buyer’s works. 


Nitronaphthalene.—le. 
ls. O4d. per lb. 
o-Toluidine.—1s. per lb., 

drums extra. 


p Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in casks. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon.—July 21.—For the 
ing July 31, per ton, net, naked, ex mull, 
works or refinery, and subject to additional 
charges according to package and location 
of supplies: LINSEED OIL, crude, £50. 
RAPESEED OIL, crude, £60. COTTONSEED OTL, 
crude, £39 12s. 6d; washed, £42 15s.; refined 
edible, £57; refined, deodorised, £58. 
Coconut OIL, crude, £36 12s. 6d; refined 
deodorised, £49. PALM KERNEL OIL, crudé, 
£36; refined deodorised, £49; refined hard- 
ened deodorised, £53. PAtM OIL, refined 
deodorised, £55; refined hardened deodor- 
ised, £58. GROUNDNUT OIL, crude, £44; re- 
fined deodorised, £58. WHALE QOIL, crude 
hardened, 42 deg., £39; refined hardened, 
42 dey., £51. ‘ACID O1ts—Groundnut, 
£27 10s.; soya, £25 10s.; coconut and palm- 


2d. per lb.; P.G., 


in 8/10 cwt. drums, 


period end- 


kernel, £31.  Rostn, 28s. 6d. to 43s. per 
cwt., ex store, according to grade. TurR- 
PENTINE, American, 87s. per cwt, in drums 


or barrels, as imported (controlled price). 
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General News 





— 


2000 gas-producer units have been deliveres 
tO Operators ol publi SCTV LCE vehicles. stated 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of War Transport in the House last week. 

_ Sones preparations containing acetone 1a\ 


public atter Decem- 
preparations containing 


i er pe Ss ld LO the 


Del 31. and hair 


petroleum products after February 29 next. 
lair dyes, shampoos and depuilatories ar 
excepted 
The survey of our coal resources now pr 
ecding will enable us to judge how soon ou 
sc1lentists ill have to discover another form 
nergy. said Lord Cherwell in the House 
f Lords this week Sound proposals for 
al research extension would always, 
ne sald, tind a svin pathetic re sponse from thi 


(x Vernment 


The Liberal Party last 
po Lc \ Ol 
asnins that the 


Town and Country Planning 


week gave official 
apatement. 
Minister of 


should have 


smoke 


powe enforce a national plan for the 
ne ssal relorms as adopted after amend 
ment to include ‘ the progressive elimina 
Lion I I smoke nuisance. 


In order to allow more time for the nom! 
nati and election of members of Couneil, 
the annual meeting of the Gauge and Tool 
Make s° Association which was to have been 

eld on Julv 7, will now take place on Sep- 

ber 1, at 2.30 p.m., at the offices of th 


Association, 2/5 Old 


Shortage of trained earastans for technical 


nd specialist libraries hi d the Association 
f Sy il Libraries and Inf ormation Bureaux 
rgvanis 1 intensive course of cmergency 
ning. which will be held as a week's 
niner scl | (August 9-14). Applications 
nd should be made if ASLIB. 31 
\Iuseun Street. London. W.C.1. The fee for 


at ims |. WVé lneas 


The Production Authorities Guide 
H.M.S.O.. id.) ls Lhe ‘ounterpart 10} 
products of the recent Raw 
Guide. The 


manutactured 
Vat riai ‘ 


LIsted aiphabetl ally and agalnsi Cac! : 

:. red ' brane] of the (roverniment 

epartmen responsible lo! tiie particula 

pros It stated when supplies ali 

controlled by order, or if allocations com« 

thin the s Ope ol an advisory trade panel 
nt epartmental commit 


Foreign News 
Power alcohol production is taking 42 per 


‘ of Germany s potat crop. 
A 7 shortage in Chile is being 
exp | owing to transport difficulties, 


malutactures are 
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From Week to Week 


Salt and lime production in Canada last 
vear are given as 318.682 and 894,246 ton 
respectively. 

A new open-hearth furnace 
apacity of 75.000 tons a 
installed at Sydnev, Nova 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd. 

Argentina has banned the export of seed 
and oi of groundnuts, cotton, rape. and 
sunflower, in order to safeguard domestie 
needs. 

Toothpaste tubes in 
contain no than 
tin. Lead tubes, 
have proved a 

A bibliography of 
supplement, has 
Corp. of America, 
jO- page 1 

A new chemical concern, 
ablished Bulgaria. With a capital 
million leva, it will make copper 

sulphuric acid and fertilisers. 

The Russian Academy of Architecture 
developed a special quality plaster of Paris, 
vhich is claffned to be much durab! 
than the ordinary kind for building purp 


~ 


With prod 
vear has been 


Scotia. bv tl} 


America may ON 
-half per cenit. of 
especially if wax-c 
substitute, 

indium, 141-142 
issued by the Indium 


N.Y., U.S.A... as 


more Olle 


YOOU 


been 

Utica. 
bookl 
‘* Maritsa,’’ has 
been est 
of 150 


» 
Su phate, 


mor 


Gum arabic production as a village indus 
try in the Bornu province of Nigeria ts 
well established. During the past year more 
than 600 tons have been purchased. 

Chile’s Consejo Nacional de Comer 
Exterior has temporarily prohibited the ex 


port of sulphur pending an official investiga- 
110n into requirements 

Potassium permanganate is now rationed In 
Argentina. The allowance for me dical and 
Wses 1s restricted to 70 per cent. 


consumptl mn. 


A plant to produce methane from the sewag 


Ome 


Wal 


ile! | Budape Sst is planned by the mun ipa 
authorities of Hungary's capital. Their aim 
is 176,000 | 1. 6. Of methane day. and 
plant will cost 3,000,000 pengé : 

Bauxite deposits on the Gold Coast, 
hithert unworked. are to be exploited and 


the British Government is to meet the cost 
£250)) of new railway sidings neede 
their de velopment. 


Dehydrated molasses is being 


pr dui ( d 


olid blocks by a new process developed by 
the U.S. Board Economic Werfare. When 
re nstituted, the dried molasses is suitable 


for power alcohol production. 


Scientific instruments 
were imported by Trinidad in 1941. Almost 
cent. of the total was supplied by thi 
United States, Britain’s contribution 


$26 .273 


valued at $208,232 


65 } eT 


being 
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Gelatin from seaweed is being produced at 
a Norwegian factory at Kristiansund, 


A cheap simple method of preparing pent- 
lin in large quantities has been found by 
Dr. C. KE. Chiffton, of the bacteriology de- 
partment of Stanford University, according to 
a report in the latest issue of Science, 


Ungarische Allgemeine Kohlenbergbau 
\.G., of Budapest, has enlarged its carbide 
and ferrosilicon plants as well as_ the 
uminium works at Felségall. The company 


also Oper d new bauxite mines mn 
Iszkaszentgvorgy and in Nagyvaszonypuszta., 


The Tannin Corporation and the Tannin 


products Corporation, N g City, and their 
president and vice-president have been fined 
bv the American courts for alleged violations 


in price-fixing and monopoly in the sale of 
quebracho. 


Norwegian supplies of phosphates are short, 
and phosphatic fertilisers may be used only 
for special purposes, for instance on gardens 
and newly-cultivated land. Stocks of agri- 
cultural nitrogen and potash are said to be 
adequate. 


The U.S. Economic Warfare Board, io 
ssist the Brazilian quartz-mining industry, 
is sending bulldozers and other modern 
equipment to the regions of Minas Gerais, 
Govaz. Matto Grosso and Bahia. U.S. 
quartz requirements have quadrupled since 
the war began. 


Existing agreements between Chile and the 
U.S. Metals Reserve Company have _ been 
renewed for another year, the company agree- 
ng to increase the price paid for copper ore 
and copper concentrates by 10 and 5. per 
cont. respectively. Since February, 1942, 
the U.S. has bought from the smaller Chilean 
mining companies alone metals and minerals 
rorth $16,000,000. 


Australia produces cheaper steel than any 
other country, writes Mr. H. G. Darling, 
chairman of Broken Hill Pty. Co., Ltd., in 
recent article in the Australian technical 
Press. He states that her production per 
head 1s roughly equal to that of Britain. more 
than double that of Soviet Russia and five 


_ 


tunes that of Japan. Output per capita is 
‘ceeded only by Germany and United 


> «5 ¢ 
states 








Forthcoming Events 


‘he 80th British Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence will be held on July 29, from 9.30 a.m. 

6.30 p.m., at the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from’ printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that May occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


BRITISH CELLULOSE LACQUERS. 
LTD. London, E.C. (M., 24/7/43.) June 
30, debenture, to Lloyds Bank, Ltd., secur- 
ing all moneys due or to become due to the 
Bank; general charge. *Nil. April 7, 1945. 

VICTOR WOLF, LTD., Manchester, 
slycerine manufacturers. (M., 24/7/43.) 
July 1, debenture to Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
securing all moneys due or to become due to 
the Bank: genéral charge. *£6135. August 
25,1942. 


Satisfactions 
MAGNESIUM METAL CORPORATION, 
LTD., Swansea. (M.S., 24/7/43.) Satis- 


faction June 30, of charge registered January 
2. 1943. 

TUDOR TOUGHENED GLASS CO., 
LTD., London, N.W. (M.S.. 24/7/48. 
Satisfaction July 2, of debentures registered 
May 20, 1938. to the extent of £600. 

VICTOR WOLF, LTD... Manchester, 
glycerine manufacturers. (M.S., 24/7/43.) 
Satisfaction July 1, of debenture registered 
July 7, 1941. 

Notice of Dividend 

BEYER, ROBERT, 22 Farm Street, Mav- 
fair, London, research chemist and inventor. 
First and final dividend, $d. per £, pavabl 
August 6 at the offices of T. J. M. Macleod. 
{ Bucklersbury, London, E.C.4. 

Companies Winding-up Voluntarily 

COKE OVEN PRODUCTS, LTD. 
(C.W.U.V., 24/7/43.) By special resolution 
passed June 30. Harold Hartley Blackburn, 
Commerce House, Cheapside, Bradford. ap- 
pointed Laquidator. 

REXOL PRODUCTS, LTD. (C.W.U.V.. 
24/7/43.) Creditors’ Voluntary Liquidation, 
July 5. R. G. Davey, A.C.A., 53 Higher 
Drive, Banstead, appointed Liquidator, 








Company News 


The Yorkshire Dyeware and Chemical Co., 
Ltd., announce a surplus to March 31 of 
£54,165 (£47,584). The final dividend is 
5) per cent., making 10 per cent. for the vear 
(same), plus a bonus of 5 per cent. (2) per 
cent.) for vear. Forward, £9545 (£8336). 
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British Glues and Chemicals, Ltd., report 
net profit of £97.906 (£98,577) for the 
vear to April 30 last; forward. £33.505 


£33 499). 


English China Clays, Lid., have declared 
a half-yearly dividend on the 7 per cent. 

umulative preferenc: payable 
August 1. less tax. 

The Metal Box Co., Ltd., with a final 
dividend and bonus of 124 per cent., has 
dafail pala 174 pel cent. for the veal ice March 
3] Net MPIS.RSL ( £210.369) : 


forward, 


East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories, 


shares. 


— . ‘ 
pront Vas 


£140,922 (£156,925). 


Ltd., have declared preference diyidends 
amounting to £14.000 (same) and an ordin- 
arv dividend of 10 per cent. (same). Gross 
profit is £129,064 (£126.536). and £15.682 
(£12.772) ig carried forward. 


The directors of Benn Brothers, Limited, 

ommend the payment of the following 
final dividends, less tax, for the vear ended 
June 30: 3 per cent. on preference shares, 
making 6 pel cent. for the vear ; ld per cent, 
on ordinary shares, making 15 per cent. for 
(same); 3s. per share on the de- 
erred shares (same). 

Thomas De La Rue and Co., Litd., 
announce ae ¢ profit of £391 922 
£262.738) for the fifteen months to March 
27~—slast. The carry-forward is up from 
£61,694 to A final dividend of 25 
per cent. has been declared, making a total 
of 35 per cent. for the 15-month period (no 
dividend was paid for the preceding 2] 


months 


the Veal 


> 


OTOss 


£65 158. 








New Companies Reégistered 


Sanmex Distributing Co., Ltd. (22.463). 
—Private company. Capital: £100 in £1 
shares. Distribytors of chemicals, disinfect- 
Director: L. Groden. Registered 
fice: 58 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
Household Chemicals, Ltd. (381,489) .— 


Private company. Capital : FI) in BOOO 


ants. ete 
oO! 


shares of ls. each. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in chemicals, dyes, disinfectants, 
fertilisers, varnishes. etc. Subscribers: 
D. W. Jayson and B. C. Saphir, both of 


110 117 Long Acre. W.C.2. 
N. Spier and Son, Ltd. (381.656) .—Pri- 
vate company. Capital: £100 in 100 shares 
of £1 each. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
filtering. purifying and water-softening 
materials and apparatus. boilers, turbines, 
pumps, etc. Norman Spier is the 
Registered office : 1] Albert 
Manchester, 2? 


Industrial 


neines, 
first director. 


~quare, 


Formoplastic Company, Ltd. 
351,597).—Private company. Capital: £100 
n 100 shares of £1 each. Plasto-Helicraft 


Engineering Company, Lid. 
company. 


shares of f°] each. 


(38] 612 , 
Capital: £100 in 100 
Manufacturers of and 


Private 
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dealers in plastic articles, 
requisites and chemicals, engineers, et 
Directors of both: $8. Popovici and Marie 
Popovici. Solicitors: Kimber Bull & © 
6 Old Jewry, E.C.2 


engineering 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 
EK: OURAGED by the trend of the war 


news, cheerful and more active condi. 
tious prevailed in the stock and share mar. 


kets. Although there was no general ad 
vanee iD values. numerous individual 


features of strength were shown among 
industrial securities. The undertone of 
markets was very firm, aided by indications 
of the weight of money seeking investment 
a large proportion of which will continue t 
be placed in British Funds and front-rank 
investment securities generally. As in most 
other departments of the industrial share 
market, chief attention among shares ol 
chemical and kindred companies centred on 
those of concerns which, according to cur. 
rent market assumptions, may have pros. 
pects of expansion or higher dividends after 
the war. It is realised, however, that there 
is still very little on which to base con- 
sidered views as to the long-term position, 
bearing in mind that much will depend on 
international affairs and also on the period 
after the war during which the authorities 
decide to continue controls and regulations 

Various shares of companies with inter. 
ests in plastics were prominent, particu 
larly Thomas De La Rue, which, compared 
with a week ago, have advanced from £6} 
to £72 at the time of writing, sentiment 
having been influenced by the chairman’s 
dividend forecast, and also by the favour. 
able references to plastics possibilities in 
the annual report. The units of the Distil- 
lers Co. were also prominent with a rise 0! 
balance from &3s. 3d. to &7s. 3d., while 
elsewhere Courtaulds, which have risen 
from 53s. 3d. to 5ds. xd... and sritish 
Celanese, which on balance gained Is. 6d 
to 24s., were also favoured on future poss! 
bilities in regard to plastics. There were, 
however, only moderate movements in 
smaller-priced shares; Erinoid ds. ordinary 
changed hands around lls. 74d., British 
Industrial Plastics 2s. shares up to 6s., and 
Lacrinoid Products around 4s, %d. Other 
shares which were favoured more on hopes 
for the post-war period than on the advan. 
tage of the immediate dividend yield, in- 
cluded Turner & Newall, which moved up 
further from 77s. 6d. to 78s. 6d., and Lever 
& Unilever, which were 36s. compared with 
338, 9d. a week ago. Moreover, Dunlop 
Rubber appreciated from 37s. to 38s. 3d., 
Barry & Staines from 40s. 9d, to 41s, 9d., 
and Nairn & Greenwich were better at 
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Gos. LOSd Klsewhere, Lewis Berger held 
their rise to &8s, 9d, 

Imperial Chemical at 39s. 3d. were the 
same as a week ago, but, as usual, changed 
hands actively. Borax Consolidated were 
better at 33s. Yd. and, under the influence 
of the results, General Electric ordinary 
moved nigher to 89s. There was no very 
definite trend in iron, steel, and kindred 
snares; Stewarts & Lloyds improved from 
als. 44d. to Sls. 3d., and Tube Investments 
were again 9ls., while Babeock & Wilcox 
were better at 47s. 3d. On the other hand, 
slightly lower levels ruled for Guest Keen 
and United Steel. 

B. Laporte continued fairly held and were 
quoted at 78s. Elsewhere, British Plaster 
Board 5s, ordinary have been maintained 
at 26s. 9d., while Associated Cement im- 
proved to 58s. under the influence of the 
chairman's annual statement. In other 
directions, dealings up to 7s. 44d. were re- 
corded in Greeff-Chemicals 5s. ordinary, 
while Britisn Glues & Chemicals 4s. ordin- 
ary remained at 8s. 14d., following publi- 
cation of the report aid accounts. Boots 
Drug 5s, ordinary were higher at 40s. 104d., 
Timothy Whites 30s. 6d., and Sangers were 
firm at 23s. 14d. on satisfaction with the 
dividend. General Refractories 10s. shares 
moved up to 15s. 103d. At 74s. 3d. British 
Oxygen have moved slightly higher on bal- 
ance, and elsewhere, Gas Light & Coke 
ordinary strengthened to 18s. Cellon 5s. 
ordinary were 21s. 3d., and dealings at 
8s, 44d. were shown in Blythe Colour 4s. 
ordinary. Ojul shares reflected the better 
market tendency; gains were shown in 
* Shelli,’ Anglo-Iranian, and Burmah Oil, 








MEN’S HEAVY 
JACKETS 


(Ex-Police etc.) 


Hard wearing, highly 
suitable for Foundry, 
Agricultural, Mining, 
Chemical, Motor and 
all types of workers. 


1 O/- 


EACH (Postage 9d.) 
Special prices for wholesale quantities 
All Sizes—No Coupons 


M. NEWMAN 


(Contractors) LTD. 
Heap Street, Hightown 


MANCHESTER 7 
Telephone: BRO 1353 
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EVANS PUMPS 


AND 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
UNSURPASSED | 


— 


| 

| 

FOR | 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY | 
| 


SUPPLIED FOR 
OPERATION BY STEAM, ELECTRIC 
AND ALL OTHER POWER DRIVES 


| Write for List No. 34 | 


JosepH EVANS % SONS’ 


| (WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. 

| CULWELL WORKS | 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

| Established 1810 


| Telegrams : Telephones : 


| “EVANS, 20864 & 20865 
| WOLVERHAMPTON ” WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Office: 
KERN HOUSE, 36 & 38, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
’Grams: ‘“‘Dryosbo, Westcent, London’”’ 
‘Phone: Holborn /09! 

























































Roya Trace Atgck 


MEANS ACCURACY 














The 46-range Mode! 7 Universal AvoMeter 


The AvoMeter is one of a useful range of ‘* Avo ”’ 
electrical testing instruments which are main- 
taining on active»service and in industry the 
** Avo ’’ reputation for an unexcelled standard 
of accuracy and dependability—-in fact, a 
standard by which other instruments are judged. 


Some delay in delivery of Trade Orders is inevitable, 
but we shall continue to do our best to fulfil your 
requirements as promptly as possible. 





Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 

AUTOMATIC COIL WINDER & ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., Winder House, Douglas 
Street, London, S.W.|I. Phone: Victoria 3404-7 
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RECORDER CONTROLLER 


Controls pressure or temperature 
within narrow limits and also 
furnishes an accurate record of 
process duration. 


Operated by air or electricity. 


EGRETTI 
& ZAMBRA 


122 Regent St., London, W.!. 














ALL ENQUIRIES TO.- 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD 


@ATIONAL BUILDINGS ° MANCHESTER 5 | 


GRRIBOM OF F7CI (BABRGENCY ADDRESS) 6 HANGER GREEN -LALING w & 





@ A.2 












HIGH 
VACUUM 











—w 


FOR SUCCESSFUL AND ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION OF MANY _ PRESENT-DAY 
INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES THE GENERATION 


AND MAINTENANCE OF A HIGH VACUUM }, 


IS IMPERATIVE AND THE CLOSER THE 
APPROACH TO AN ABSOLUTE VACUUM IN 
MANY OF THESE PROCESSES THE MORE 
SUCCESSFUL THE OPERATION. 


The MIRRLEES WATSON COMPANY have 
specialised for many years in the manufacture of 
equipment to meet the needs of industry in this 
direction progressively modifying and improving 
their products until to-day they are supplying 
vacuum creating STEAM EJECTOR AIR PUMPS 
capable of successfully maintaining vacua within 
5 mm. of Absolute in large scale industrial 
processes. 


THE COST OF MAINTENANCE OF SUCH 
EQUIPMENT IS NEGLIGIBLE AS THERE ARE 
NO MOVING PARTS TO GO WRONG —JUST 
WHAT THE MAINTENANCE ENGINEER IS 
LOOKING FOR ! ’ 

Engineers and Industrial Chemists are 
invited to write for information regarding 
their especial problems which will receive 
our expert consideration and we will be 
pleased to advise accordingly. 





We also manufacture Reciprocating 
and Rotary Air Pumps. These have 
their special applications. 





MIRRLEES WATSON 





‘ OMPANY L]MITE2 coOPERULEOECEEOUTOSEEEEN 


SCOTLAND ST GLASGOW 
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/BROUGHS DRUMS ARE TECHNICALLY SOUND 


Every doubleseamed ‘‘end’”’ 
is carefully inspected by 
highly skilled inspectors. 
Welding is done by weld- 
ers of considerable ability 
and training, and every 
part of the drum is as near 
perfect as only a well-made 
engineering productcan be. 











BROUGHS KCC DRUMS \ 


LIVERPOOL AND SPEKE 


> hag. 


“Duplicate works ensure regular supplies — 











cvs-58 





FOUNDED 1830 


Old-established yet up-to-date in every detail, 
this organisation provides a specialised 
service for the chemical industry that ensures 
rapid delivery and low prices all the time 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


“INVICTA” ee 


PLUMBAGO CHARCOAL (Wood & Animal) MANGANESE 
Ml 44 BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 

IN VI CTA FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
GRINDING ‘3, "72%, : 


chemical and other materials for the trade 


THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, INVICTA WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE LONDON, €.3. 
and at MEESON’S WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E.15 :: CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
Telephone : EAST 3285 (3 lines). Telegrams: Hill-Jones Bochurch, London 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £28,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 


Write for particulars to :— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.LS., 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 
Phone: REGENT 661! 


EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 

Many of the finest posts in Britain in War- 
time are reserved for Chemical Engineers. 
The same will be the case when the war is 
over. The vast technique and experience 
now being applied to Chemical Technolo 
for war purposes will then be suitably 
utilised in reconstruction, and in trade and 
commerce. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I. 
Chem. E. Ezaminations in which home- 
study Students of The T.1.G.B. have 
gained :— 

TWO ‘‘ MACNAB”’ PRIZES. 
Write to-day for ‘‘ The Engineer's Guide to 
Success ’’—free, containing the world’s 
widest choice of Engineering Courses— 
over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology including Chemical Engineering 
Processes, Plant Construction, Works De- 
sign and Operation, and Organisation and 
Management—and which alone gives the 
Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Sc., ete. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 


“Empire House,”’ 
175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.| 








--—- 


FOR SALE 


10 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by 

all leading makers from 18 in. up- 
wards with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, vari- 
ous sizes. List on request, Seen at 
Randalls, Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele- 
phone: Riverside 2436. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL, 

TABLE, horticultural, burning, filter- 
ing, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govern- 
ment.—THOs, HILt-JONES, LTD., ‘‘Invicta’’ 
Mills, Bow Comm«m Lane, London, E. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone : 3285 ast. 


and VEGE.- 
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WELVE 400-ton Cake Presses, W.P. 2 

tons, Tables 36in. by 18in., suitable 
for conversion for moulding. THOMPSON & 
SON (MILLWALL), LTp., Cuba Street, Mill. 
wall, London, E.14. East 1844. 


‘Phone 98 Staines. 
C.1. Jacketed Pans, 25 in by 20 in. deep; 
80 gallon enclosed Jacketed Mixing Pan, 
Copper Jacketed Pan, 24 in. by 24 in.; 44 ft. 
Belt Conveyor, 13 in, belt; Hurrell Homo. 
geniser. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 


STAINES. 


FOR SALE 
Second-hand 
GAS FIRED BOILERS. 
NE Vertical Cochran-Kirke patent 
Oe sinntto” MULT. BOILER, 72 ft. 0 in, 
by 3 ft. Oin.; new 1937; 120-lbs. pres- 
sure; 635-lbs. evap. from cold. 
Two—ditto, each 6 ft. 3in. by 1 ft. 6 in.; 


new 1937 and 1940; 120-lbs. pressure; 
120-lbs. evap. from cold. 


Complete with gas burners and gas regu- 
lators. 
GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO. LTD.,, 


STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS. 





FOR SALE. 
EARLY DELIVERY. 
PRONS for Men and Women Workers 
in Chemical and Allied Trades, 
LEATHER. Welder’s, Coppersmith’s or 
Blacksmith’s types from 11/9d. 
CANVAS from 6/-. 
FELT from 10/6d. 
OILSKIN from 11/6d. 
RUBBER from 12/3d. 
GLOVES. 
No, 234 Chrome Sheepskin with Horse- 
hide Palms. Gauntlet style with 4 in. 


euff at 82/- per doz, pairs. OTHER 
LINES AVAILABLE. 


CLOGS. 
Women’s Lightweight Shoe Clogs, from 
12/- per pair. 

PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS OF ALL 
LINES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
WILLSON BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers & Contractors, 
EPSOM, SURREY. 

Telephone: Epsom 1293, 
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NALYTICAL BALANCES—immediate 
ie salvar for work of National import- 
tance, various models available. J. W. 
TowEeRS & COo., LTD., Widnes. 


0 STRONG NEW # WATER- 
100 PROOF APRONS.  To-day’s 
value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. dozen. Also 
large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. 
Wilsons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. 
Phone 2198. 








WANTED 
ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre-Cake in 
ten ton lots. Box No. 2126, THE 

CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
ECOND-HAND or New Emulsifier for 
laboratory purposes. FRANKS LABORA- 

TORIES, LTD., 61b Dartmouth Road, Forest 

Hill, S.E.23. 


SERVICING 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential 

London address. Letters redirected. 
5s. p.a. Royal patronage. Write :— 

BM/MONOS8C, London, W.C.1. 


RINDING of every description of 

chemical and other materials for the 
trade with improved mills.—THos. HILL- 
JONES, Ltp., ‘* Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Com- 
mon Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill- 
Jones, Bochurch, London.’’ Telephone: 
3285 East. 


PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


- & ke PATENT AGENCY, LTD. 
(B. T. King. A.I.Mech.E., Patent 
Agent), 146a Queen Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and Con- 
sultation free. ‘Phone: City 6161. 


WORKING NOTICE 


HE Proprietors of British Patent No. 

021,210 for ‘‘ IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE RECOVERY -OF LITHIUM SALTS 
FROM LITHIUM-CONTAINING MINER- 
ALS,’ desire to enter into negotiations 
with a Firm or Firms, for the sale of the 
patent, or for the grant of licences there- 
under. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from MARKS & CLERK, 57 & 58 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Hi Proprietors of British Patent No. 











022,189 relating to the preparation of 


improved Lubricating compositions desire 
to secure commercial development of the 
invention in Great Britain and to negotiate 
for the grant of licences to manufacture 
under royalties. Enquiries in the first in- 
stance should be addressed to D. T. Cross, 
Esq., 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
5.W.1. 
















































COUPON-FREE 
CLOTHING 


We can now offer limited 
quantities of the following 
lines :-— 


|. ex bus All-wool Serge 
Trousers. Thoroughly 
cleaned and reconditioned. 
Various sizes from 32 in. to 
40 in. waist, at 16/- per pair. 


2. ex bus All-Wool Serge 
Jackets. Double breasted. 
Leather bound pockets and 
cuffs. Thoroughly cleaned 
and reconditioned. Various 
sizes from 34 in. to 44 in. 
chest, at 18/6 each. 


The above lines have been 
tested in contact with all 
the well-known Acids and 
Alkalis and have shewn 
highly resistant qualities 
in all cases. They have 
been supplied to the 
Chemical trade for the 
past |0 years. 


SAMPLES FORWARDED 
ON REQUEST. 


Terms : Nett m/a. Carriage 
paid on orders over 45. 


Delivery : ex stock 


WILLSON BROTHERS 
EPSOM - SURREY 


Telephone: Epsom 1293 
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LEICH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON. 
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FOR VALVES AND COCKS FOR ACIDS 
IN IMPROVED DESIGNS 


zc 


HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD, 


30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3, 














DESICCATORS 


and other 


LABORATORY 
GLASSWARE 


BUTTERWORTH 
BROS., LTD. 
Manchester, 10 


a 

















“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 














L. LIGHT & Co. Ltd. 


WRAYSBURY, BUCKS. 





Manufacturers of 


STILBOESTROL 
CALCIFEROL 
VITAMIN’ K. 


SPECIAL EXPORT PRICES 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials 

in short supply owing to war conditions 

are advertised in this paper should not be 

taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export, 











Makers of Collapsible Tubes, Decorated 
and Plain Containers and Screw Caps in Tin 
Plate, Aluminiumand Yellow Metals, Moulded 
Caps and Composition Topped Corks, etc. 
JOHN DALE LTD. | 


Brunswick Park Rd., New Southgate, London, N.I! 
"Phone: ENTERPRISE 1167 





STEEPLEJACKERY 


In grave 
danger.... 


Somewhere. Somebody’s 
chimney. IS IT YOUR’S ? 
We are now booking 4th 
week Feb. '44. Is that your 
date? Calling Yorkshire... 
We’vegotmenandgearthere. 
Any quotes? 
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INSURE WITH 


: 


A Three- Throw 

pump of unique 

design. Belt and electric driven. Large 
numbers of these pumps have been made 
by us for working hydraulic presses to the 
highest pressures, and recently all steel 
pumps have been made for extremely high 
pressure , 

boiler 

feeding to 

two thou- 

sand Ibs. \& 

per square 

inch. 


FULL PARTICULARS 


SIR W., H. BAILEY—— may be obtained from 
& CO., LTD. The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


7, Chancery Lane, London 




















Balfour of 


Leven 


for 


ACID 
RESISTING 
STORAGE 

TANKS 


and other specialised plant for the PRICES 
Chemical Industry 
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HENRY BALFOUR & Co Ltd 
DURIE FOUNDRY LEVEN | FIFE SA dote CHEMICAL CO.LTD. 
2157 MIRFIELO YORKS. 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES AND PRESSURES 


PLEASE CONSULT US 

On all matters concerning 

PACKINGS & JOINTINGS 
For Chemical Plant 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE R6 


JAMES WALKER & CO., LTD. 
“LION’’ WORKS, WOKING, SURREY 
PHONE: WOKING 2432 (6 lines) GRAMS: LIONCELLE 





The ‘* Metrovick’’ totally-enclosed 

motor with integral fan operated 

air cooling circuits is designed for 

use in the corrosive and dusty 

atmospheres of Chemical and Gas 
Works. 


TROPOLITA 
RY) | Mivickers \N 


: —— 
a 
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